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MACARONI AND [TS DEVELOPMENT 


HE manufacture of macaroni in the 

United States has made big strides 

in the last decade. While material 
progress had been made in the preceding 
years, the greatest advancement has been 
accomplished in the last 10. 

The best information available shows 
that homemade macaroni was first intro- 
duced into the United States in 1880. 
Macaroni had been manufactured and 
used extensively in Italy and southern 
European countries for perhaps 50 years 
prior thereto. In northern Europe, how- 
ever, macaroni was practically an un- 
known commodity until 1870. About that 
year, it was first made in Germany, where 
it met with a ready reception and the 
consumption increased rapidly. 

Although the manufacture of maca- 
roni in the United 
States began in 1880, 
it was perhaps 10 
years afterwards be- 
fore a factory with 
anything like modern 
equipment was built. 
There may have been 
one shop, with a bak- 
ing capacity of 25 bar- 
rels of flour daily at 
that time, but it is re- 
garded as extremely 
doubtful if the entire 
macaroni industry in 
the United States in 
1890 represented an 
investment of over 
$1,000,000 and con- 
sumed over 500 bar- 
rels of flour daily. 

The American pub- 
lic was slow to take 
hold of macaroni. It 
was, of course, a com- 
paratively unknown 
food. The principal 
reason advanced by 
the macaroni people 
themselves for the 
slowness of the early 
growth of the busi- 
ness is that the maca- 
roni_ then produced 
was not to be com- 
pared with the im- 
ported product. The 
early manufacturer 
did not have the 
equipment; neither 
did he have the raw 
material to work with. 
Some manufacturers 
used winter wheat 
flour; others, spring 
wheat. The European manufacturer, 
through his longer experience, knew that, 
to make satisfactory macaroni, a hard or 
the so-called durum wheat was necessary. 


SUPERIORITY OF DURUM FLOUR 


This durum wheat, as grown in south- 
ern Russia, along the Black Sea districts, 
was especially adapted for macaroni. It 
was hard, granular and contained about 
20 per cent more gluten than did the 
winter or spring wheats used by the first 
manufacturers of macaroni in the United 
States. Macaroni made from durum 
wheat flour is firm, whereas that made 
from softer wheats cooks up mushy. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
ticulture is credited with first intro- 
ducing durum wheat into this country. 
The department, through experimental 
Stations and agricultural colleges, was 
endeavoring to get a wheat that would 
thrive on thin and sandy soil, and im- 
ported some of this Russian durum. The 
result is that American macaroni manu- 
facturers are now able to buy a flour that 
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will make a product equal to, if not 
superior to, that made in any foreign 
country. 

Durum wheat is said to thrive best on 
a soil where there is, during the early 
growing season, a superfluous amount of 
moisture to draw upon. Afterwards, 
when it attains its growth, it does not 
need the moisture other wheats do. Con- 
sequently, it is well adapted to the climate 
of the Northwest. In fact, one of the 
foremost agricultural experts of the 
Northwest is credited with the statement 
that the climatic and soil conditions of 
North Dakota make that state better 


cause of its hard, flinty character. Mill- 
ers found that it required more power to 
grind durum than it did ordinary spring 
wheat, while the yield of flour was some- 
what less. Their experience was that the 
farmers who raised the durum wheat, 
had some ground at the local mill but 
after one or possibly two trials, took bread 
wheat flour in preference to durum, leav- 
ing the latter on the millers’ hands. 

The agricultural interests of North 
Dakota, not understanding the millers’ 
position, took the stand that the discrimi- 
nation in price against durum was un- 
justifiable. A meeting was held at Grand 
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suited for the raising of durum wheat 
than any other district in the world. 

It is asserted that durum wheat not 
only produces more bushels to the acre 
than other varieties of spring wheat, but 
it flourishes on soil where blue-stem and 
other spring wheat would not prosper. 
An added feature of importance is that 
durum is declared by cerealists to be rust 
resistant. To prove their contention, they 
produce figures to show that where other 
varieties of wheat were killed by rust, 
durum in the same territory, and under 
the same climatic conditions, yielded 15 
to 20 bushels per acre. 

When first introduced into the North- 
west, there was little demand for durum 
wheat. This was largely for the reason 
that the millers were unacquainted with 
the wheat and when bread was made 
from it, consumers quickly tired of the 
bread, not only because of its yellow 
color, but because of its sweetish taste. 
Special equipment as to roll and bolting 
surface and conditioning was also neces- 
sary to successfully grind the wheat, be- 


Forks in the spring of 1908, which was 
attended by the representatives of vari- 
ous commercial clubs, and an association 
was formed to promote durum wheat. 

Afterwards, an attempt was made to 
hold a “durum” day annually in North 
Dakota, somewhat similar to the Cali- 
fornia “raisin” day. Each household in 
the .state was urged to use durum flour 
on that day; but the newspapers, in com- 
menting on the proposition, spoke of it 
as a failure, the people apparently not 
having taken to it in the spirit hoped 
for. Asa bread wheat, it was not popular. 

On account of the difficulty in finding 
a market for durum wheat, the farmers 
raising it were very much discouraged. 
However, the agricultural colleges were 
persistent, and the macaroni manufac- 
turers, seeing their opportunity to get a 
flour suited to their purposes, gradually 
began using it and discriminated in its 
favor. The result is that durum has be- 
come a staple crop in the Northwest, 
with a large and special demand from 
macaroni manufacturers. 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of durum wheat in the Northwest in 


bushels for a series of years (000's 
omitted) : 

State— 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Minnesota.. 990 1,692 2,334 1,494 2,624 


N. Dakota 10,389 10,302 17,884 11,126 6,276 
S. Dakota... 6,724 9,535 14,343 3,404 15,231 





Totals ...18,103 21,529 34,561 16,024 24,131 


REAL GROWTH OF MACARONI BUSINESS 


The advent of a better wheat for maca- 
roni purposes marked the real beginning 
of the growth of the macaroni business 
in the United States. It is estimated that 
now fully 5,000 barrels of durum wheat 
flour are converted into macaroni every 
day in the United States, with the output 
steadily increasing. American-made maca- 
roni is now considered 
equal to the best im- 
ported article, and it 
is retailed in a much 
more sanitary manner. 
The homemade prod- 
uct is sold at 10c per 
pound packed in neat 
paper cartons. 

The food value of a 
pound of macaroni, 
according to govern- 
ment reports, is equal 
to one and one-half 
pounds of best beef 
which, at present, 
would cost three to 
four times as much. 
The manufacturers 
claim that experiments 
have proved that no 
article of food has 
greater nutriment than 
macaroni, or spaghet- 
ti, or alimentary 
paste, as it is techni- 
cally known. 

Macaroni, spaghetti, 
noodles, vermicelli, or 
by whatever name the 
manufacturers  desig- 
nate their product, has 
become a common 
household article. It 
can be had in almost 
every grocery store. A 
few years ago, one 
might travel over the 
entire Northwest and 
not find macaroni for 
sale in over a dozen 
places. 

Today over $100,- 
000,000 are invested 
in the macaroni indus- 
try in the United States. The business 
however, is regarded as still in its in- 
fancy. Figures compiled show that the 
yearly per capita consumption of maca- 
roni in the United States is only two and 
one-half pounds. The National Associa- 
tion of Macaroni and Noodle Manufac- 
turers is now considering plans for a 
campaign to acquaint the public with the 
food value of macaroni. In this way it 
is hoped to largely increase the consump- 
tion. 

Naturally, some of the largest maca- 
roni factories are located in eastern 
states, but of late years a few model 
plants have been established in the West. 
They are equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and are conducted along advanced 
lines of cleanliness and sanitation. A 
few of them consume from 30,000 to 
50,000 barrels of durum flour annually. 
The accompanying illustrations show the 
interior of one of the newest western 
plants. 

In making macaroni the dough is pre- 
pared in extra heavy mixers and knead- 
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draulic or screw — 
through copper molds. It takes a pres- 
sure of from 60 to 300 tons to press the 
dough through, dependin 
the cylinder and the p 
sd macaroni, vermicelli, spaghetti, 
ete. These cylinder presses hold from 60 
to 140 pounds of dough, and it takes - 
proximately 20 minutes to press t 
dough through. The hole in the maca- 
roni is formed by a pin, or die, inserted 
in the copper mold. 

When the dough is forced through the 
cylinders, it is taken into a drying-room 
and hung on racks. It is kept there until 
the moisture has evaporated and the 
macaroni is thoroughly cured. It is then 
ready to pack in cartons for sale. 

There are at present in the Northwest 
a dozen or more mills of good capacity 
grinding durum wheat exclusively for the 
macaroni trade. This has resulted in 
creating a domestic market, and, with the 
demand furnished by heavy exports, 
farmers get high prices for durum wheat. 
In fact, at times, owing to sharp export 
demand for this wheat, millers have been 
forced to pay a stiff premium for durum 
over blue-stem, Scotch fife, or other 
standard wheats. On the present crop, 
durum in Minneapolis has soid as high as 
15@17c bu over No. 1 northern. 


COMPETITION OF FOREIGN PRODUCT 
Such situations are brought about 
chiefly by demand for the wheat from 
southern Europe. It seems strange, but 
it is nevertheless true, that quite fre- 
quently the durum wheat produced in the 
Northwest has been exported abroad, 
converted into macaroni there, shipped 
back into the United States, and sold at 
a premium over the prices domestic 
manufacturers have been able to obtain 
for their product. 

American macaroni manufacturers 
claim that this condition is an echo of the 
days when they first began manufactur- 
ing in this country. By using inferior 
wheats, they established an unenviable 
reputation for homemade macaroni at 
that time, which they have ever since 
been trying to live down. 

It is true that, to a certain extent, we 
are all slaves to our habits. Consequent- 
ly, when our epicureans want macaroni, 
they insist on having the imported article. 
During 1914, over $10,000,000 worth of 
macaroni was imported into this country 
from Italy, France and other European 
countries, and much more than _ that 
amount in previous years. Since the 
European war began, however, most for- 
eign governments have placed an em- 
bargo on the exports of foodstuffs, so 
that the imports’ of macaroni into this 
country this year will show a material 
falling off. This has been an opportunity 
long sought for by the American manu- 
facturer, and he is doing the best he can 
to demonstrate that the macaroni now 
made in this country is not only equal in 
quality to the best imported macaroni, 
but is also much cheaper in price. 


U. 8S. Imports of Macaroni and Vermicelli 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Imports of macaroni and vermicelli into 
the United States, as reported by the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce, from 
the following countries, were for four years 
ended Dec, 31, in pounds (000's omitted): 


From- 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Pe i cciese 3,906 4,278 2,770 1,968 
Se nkcnacann 112,001 100,618 109,481 92,932 
Oth, countries. 1,079 1,030 1,107 1,241 

Teta .csces 116,986 105,926 113,358 96,141 


Drafts Against New York Banks 

On the subject of export drafts being 
drawn against New York banks, the 
cashier of a large western financial in- 
stitution making a specialty of foreign 
exchange comments: 

“I do not know that there is anything 
to prevent a London house arranging for 
a credit with New York banks and draw- 
ing on them at 60 days’ sight to cover 
flour purchases in this country. Of 
course, a bill drawn against such a credit 
would at once be accepted by the New 
York institution against which it was 
drawn, and would constitute as _ high- 


grade commercial paper as could be ob- . 


tained. I believe that acceptances of 
this nature are already sold in the east- 
ern markets and command very low 
rates.” 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


—Ample Supplies—Crop News 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonvox, June 22.—Cargoes are 3s@ 
3s 6d down on the week, and the close is 
easy on an entire lack of buying interest 
and weak Atlantic cables. Argentine 
advices were also bearish; and the Indian 
government sellers have been pressing 
business. ‘There was a temporary rally 
in the American markets on reports of 
heavy rains, and, with smaller world’s 
shipments, cargoes for a time attracted 
more attention. 

In several quarters the government 
wheat operations are coming in for 
more or less condemnation. It is stated 
that of late it has sold somewhat heavily, 
and the selling has contributed to the 
large decline. It is pointed out that 
when the government began to buy it 
was understood that the wheat was to be 
held as a national reserve, quite inde- 
pendent of any movements in price, but 
it is suggested that this intention has 
been set aside in view of the large quan- 
tity of wheat coming forward and the 
heavy prospective supplies from export- 
ing countries. The trade, however, com- 
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plains that the position is complicated 
by the fact that the government opera- 
tions, both on the buying and the selling 
side, are an unknown quantity. 

There is, of course, every prospect of 
ample imports into the United Kingdom 
for the rest of the season, and the crop 
outlook is favorable in most parts of 
Europe and America. This helps to ac- 
count for the falling market. 

In addition there is a probability that 
American wheat will ultimately have to 
compete with supplies from India and 
Argentina, and it is possible that sellers 
of American winter wheat will have to 
face more Canadian competition than 
heretofore. So far as European demand 
is concerned, Italy has the promise of a 
much larger crop than last year, Ger- 
many, so far as can be seen, will not be 
a buyer, and Belgian requirements will 
be considerably modified. France and 
the United Kingdom will therefore be the 
only important buyers, and as they will 
have a considerable quantity of wheat 
ready for their requirements, there may 
be some pressure to sell. 

Shipments to Europe are about equal 
to current needs at this time of the year, 
but Indian wheat is coming forward very 
freely, the receipts at the Indian ports 
last week being 259,700 tons, against 
118,300 in the corresponding period of 
last year. The shipments to Europe were 
smaller at 1,030,000 qrs, against 1,230,000 
a year ago. The quantity on passage is 
reduced to 5,820,000 qrs, against 6,075,- 
000 last week. Last year’s total was 
5,330,000 qrs. 


As regards the Roumanian crop, an 
poone gimp is responsible for the state- 
ment t a neutral diplomat alleges 
that the grain production is enti con- 
trolled by a trust of German Aus- 


trian companies. Agents long ago se- 
cured this year’s harvest at exorbitant 
prices; consequently, landowners and all 
connected with the grain trade are in- 
terested for Germany. 

In Australia the question of the bulk 
handling of wheat and the provision of 
terminal elevators is again engaging at- 
tention. The New South Wales minister 
of agriculture is bringing forward a 
scheme, and the governments of Victoria 
and South Australia have taken up the 
question. 

In this country wheat is in need of 
moisture, and in some places the plant is 
said to be thin. As a whole, however, the 
crop is healthy and vigorous, and prom- 
ises a satisfactory yield. On heavy land, 
however, there are still some traces of 
discoloration. 

In France, after a spell of unsettled 
conditions, the weather became dry and 
fine, but showers have fallen in the South 
and Southwest. Everywhere, however, 
moisture is needed if the satisfactory 
outlook is to be maintained. 

In Germany the persistent drouth is 
causing uneasiness, and the fear is ex- 
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pressed that the harvest may be seriously 
diminished, especially in the principal 
wheat-producing districts of Mecklen- 
burg and East Prussia. In Austria- 
Hungary intense heat continues, and has 
already occasioned serious damage to the 
crop. 

In Italy, crop prospects continue satis- 
factory and sowings look well. In Spain 
the prospects of an exceptionally good 
harvest have been diminished by recent 
storms in the principal wheat-producing 
areas, ~ 

In European Russia the weather is 
moderately warm, with only slight varia- 
tion in the temperature, which is about 
normal. Rains are reported in the North 
and in parts of the South. Crops are 
making good progress, and winter wheat 
and rye are mostly above average, except 
in the Center and parts of the West. 

In North Africa, thunderstorms have 
laid the wheat crop, but an excellent yield 
is expected. Cutting will commence in 
about 10 days. 

In India the monsoon has broken at 
Calicut on the Malabar Coast and else- 
where. In northern India there have been 
widespread thunder-showers. Plowing 
for autumn and winter crops is steadily 
proceeding. The latest official estimate 
of the wheat crop is 10,293,000 tons, which 
will give an exportable surplus of 2,000,- 
000 tons or more. 

In Australia, generally, there is a 
promise of a good opening to the season, 
and mail news says that the prospects 
are most favorable, with farmers lookin 
forward to a good season. The tota 
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yield of the Commonwealth last season is 
given as 25,581,000 bus, 103,344.,- 
132 in the previous year. Victoria d- 
ed only 1.38 bus per acre, and th 
Aust 141. 

In Argentina heavy rains and warmer 
weather have been general, and condi- 
tions were considered very favorable. 
The progress of field work is satisf 3 
The most recent cables, however, indi- 
cate very low temperature. 





Average Winnipeg Prices 

For the purpose of ascertaining which 
month in year yields the best price 
for wheat—in Canada, the Northwestern 
Miller has worked out the average of the 
daily closing price of cash No. 1 northern 
at Winnipeg by months for eight years 
commencing with Sept. 1, 1907. The re- 
sults show that May is the month of best 
returns to sellers, and December the 


poorest. Following are the figures: 
September ....$ .99% March ....... $1.03% 
October ...... a. BEES ccccs deve 1.07% 
November .... ob Se. Aware 1.09% 
December .... .96 MNS wis bashed 1.06% 
January ...... ROOD. SOR. cccaceace 1.05% 
February 1.03% August ....... 1.05 


The figures for July and August, 1915, 
may affect the totals for those months 
slightly, but with this exception the fig- 
ures for the months and years are the 
same in all cases, The high averages 
for April and May reflect the abnormal 
conditions that prevailed in those months 
this year. 

The practical lesson of these figures is 
that the owner of wheat who consistently 
holds for the May price gets a little extra 
profit by doing so. This profit is not, 
however, as large as it seems. Storage 
and interest charges must be deducted 
when making comparison with the months 
when the wheat was new. For the farm- 
er, it is evident that the best policy is to 
sell wheat as soon as it is ready for the 
market. If followed year by year, this 
practice will yield the most satisfactory 
results. 


A. H. Bamey. 





Russian Wheat Estimates 

Henry D. Baker, commercial attaché 
at Petrograd, cabled to the Department 
of Commerce on June 22: 

“The prospects for the Russian wheat 
crop are very favorable; the yield per 
acre will probably be 10 per cent larger 
than that of last year. Nevertheless, 
owing to considerably reduced acreage 
due to the absence of farmers and other 
war conditions, the net yield is likely to 
be less than that of last year. The labor 
shortage and insufficient supply of twine 
will cause considerable waste in the crop 
through deterioration in case bad weather 
occurs before the wheat can be properly 
warehoused or shipped. The Russian 
government has purchased over $1,000,000 
worth of twine in the United States, to 
be shipped early in July via Archangel, 
but it is impossible for the shipment to 
arrive in time for any but late northern 
harvesting. In soutien Russian and 
Siberia there will probably not be suffi- 
cient twine for more than half of the 
crop. Most of the existing stocks of old 
wheat have been purchased for the gov- 
ernment account. The car shortage would 
make any rapid exportation of wheat 
impossible, even if the Dardanelles were 
opened.” 





Our Wheat Carry-Over 

Cuicaco, Iin., July 12.—The United 
States carried over about 55,000,000 bus 
of old wheat July 1, compared with 76,- 
000,000 a year ago. Farm reserves of 
28,972,000 bus compared with 32,236,000 
a year ago. In 1909, the Patten year, 
farm reserves were only 15,000,000 bus. 
and the carry-over was 43,000,000. On 
the basis of 963,000,000 bus for the win- 
ter and spring wheat crops, and allowing 
for the change in par in spring wheat, 
figuring the government report on farm 
reserves and allowing 26,00,000 for stocks 
in second hands, the United States has a 
total wheat supply of 1,018,000,000 bus. 
Allowing 525,000,000 for food for the 12 
months, and 86,000,000 for seed, the total 
requirements are 611,000,000 bus. This 
leaves a surplus of 407,000,000 bus, or 
48,000,000 more than the supplies for the 
year ended July 1, 1914. There are some 
statisticians, however, who claim that the 
crop of 1914 was underestimated by 20,- 
000,000 bus. 

C. H. Coarren. 
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FOGGY DEW DISTANCED 

A correspondent of the Chicago Trib- 
une was authority for a story to the effect 
that, near Wilson Creek, Washington, a 
line of crickets four miles long and 
twelve feet wide was mowing down the 
wheatfields of Grant County. The crick- 
ets were reported to move in four divi- 
sions, and the ranchers, after exhausting 
every available means of staying their 
march, had appealéd to the governor of 
the state for help. Tin-covered boards, 
the dispatch added, were to be next tried 


Nan 





ie 


as a means of attacking the ravenous 
crickets, 

It seems rather amazing that, in this 
time of supreme military advancement 
throughout the world, the people of 
Washington can find no means of de- 
fense against four divisions of crickets. 
if there were twenty or thirty army 
corps of them, embattled and intrenched, 
with caterpillar-wheeled howitzers, poi- 
sonous gases and war correspondents 
running around fifty or sixty miles in the 
rear, the defenseless situation of the 
owners of the wheatfields would excite 
sympathy. But a mere four divisions of 
crickets, whether twelve feet wide and 
four miles long or four feet wide and 
twelve miles long, appears a feeble and 
inconsiderable foe. 

Recently not much has been heard of 
weird foes of the wheat. In the good old 
days in the nineties, there was never a 
season passed that did not mark the dis- 
covery of some remarkable new pest. 
One year brought the destructive ele- 
phant bug, which was veraciously report- 
ed to traverse the fields at a certain 
change of the moon, trampling the wheat 
to destruction in its path. While equipped 
with a proboscis, the beast breathed 
through _ his 


ears, thereby creating a 
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strange cry resembling that of an eel in 
pain, 

A little later, the Southwest reported 
its wheatfields ravaged by the barber 
worm, a remarkable creature in the shape 
of a liver sausage, which crawled by 
wrinkling its stomach. Innocuous by day, 
‘ attacked the grain after sundown, 
bringing about its destruction by shav- 
ing the beards from the heads of the 
wheat so that, when exposed next day to 
the burning sun, the stalk withered and 
died. Although no positive entomological 
data on the subject is available, it is be- 
lieved that the barber worm as a wheat 
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pest in the Southwest disappeared con- 
currently with the coming of the safety 
razor. 

At about this same period, the spring 
wheat fields fella prey to that archfiend, 


Foggy Dew. Unlike the other pests of 
the time, this was neither an insect nor a 
worm, but a condition or malady, like 
being in jail or having the- measles. 
Foggy Dew neither rose nor fell, had 
neither weight, breadth nor thickness, did 
not possess temperature, could not be 
measured with a string or counted with 
a stethoscope, was toothless and of no 
age, without color or shape, and neither 
arrived nor departed. It will ever re- 
main the mystery of all wheat pests, for 
while it did not actually kill any wheat, 
it put the market up three cents a bushel. 

Beside such terrors of the past as 
these, a mere half dozen miles of crickets 
seems an unimportant incident. The 
news dispatch in regard to it did not 
make clear just how the _ tin-covered 
boards were to be used ‘in staying the 
progress of the advancing army, but they 
should be effective, whether fed to the 
crickets with malign purpose of giving 
them indigestion or used for hitting them 
with. Meanwhile, there is some encour- 
agement in knowing that the governor of 
Washington, to whom appeal has been 
made, bears the agricultural-implement 
name of Lister. He should be able to 
bring some practical aid to the army of 
defense. 


MILLERS THEIR OWN PRESS AGENTS 


In expressing approval and apprecia- 
tion of what has appeared in these col- 
urns regarding the superiority of white 
flour, millers frequently mention their 
regret that, because the Northwestern 
Miller’s circulation is largely restricted 
to trade channels, it does not secure the 
attention of. ultimate consumers of flour 
and the public generally, This, of course, 
is true; but correction of the trouble rests 
wholly with the millers themselves. 

If every miller would constitute him- 
self a committee of one to see that his 
neighborhood newspapers are regularly 
supplied with matter of general interest 
in regard to flour and bread, the one- 
sided attitude of the daily and weekly 
press of the country in appearing to 
favor freakish grain products over stand- 
ard white flour would quickly disappear. 
The present situation is by no means 
willful on the part of the newspapers, 
but exists merely because the sensational 
articles from crack-brained scientists and 
doctors with fads are always in bountiful 
supply, while millers make little or no 
effort to keep the facts regarding white 
flour before the public. 

Newspapers are always ready to print 
whatever is readable and entertaining, 
and they naturally favor that which is 
somewhat sensational. The latter quality 
is ever present in anything that assails 
established custom, and therefore attacks 
upon white flour, the standard food prod- 
uct, meet with editorial favor. The edi- 
tor is not much concerned over the tech- 
nical truth or falsity of the article, and 
he himself knows nothing about the sub- 
ject; the topic is entertaining or sensa- 
tional, and he therefore prints it. 

Plenty of matter not less interesting 
and far more truthful is, however, ready 
at hand for the miller who will interest 
himself in getting it before the public. 
This, perhaps, cannot be accomplished 
through the medium of the metropolitan 
press, with its ideals of having a thrill, 
if possible, in every line of type. It can, 
however, be done through the splendid 
medium of the: home paper, if the home 
miller will but exert himself. 

In nearly every town the miller is a 
citizen of some prominence and there is 
usually more or less local pride in his 
enterprise. He is, or should be, on good 
terms with the local editors and is, or 
should be, an advertiser in at least one 
of the town journals. The editor will be 
interested in hearing from: him the story 









of the real worth ‘of: white flour as the 
most nourishing and least expensive food 
of all, and will be willing to print, as oc- 
casion offers, anything that is non- 
technical and of interest to the general 
reader. 

It will not do, of course, to try to 
secure free advertising, nor would any- 
thing be gained by persuading the editor 
to print matter of no general interest. 
By asking this the miller not only would 
defeat his own’ purpose, but would end 
by making himself a bore and a nuisance. 

e must use jud nt in what he sub- 
mits and in what he requests, and, above 
all else, he must rf care not to take 
his pitcher to the well so often that the 
well will get tired of filling it. 

Almost any issue of the Northwestern 
Miller contains something of oo in- 
terest adapted to use in the local news- 

paper in whole or in part. If every miller 
would watch for these articles and make 
a point of bringing some of them to the 
attention of the home paper, he would 
soon find that he had the means of com- 
bating most effectively all of the pseudo- 
scientific stuff with which the press is 
now filled. 

Any newspaper is welcome to the use 
of anything which appears in these col- 
umns. The only requirement made by 
the Northwestern Miller is that proper 
credit for the article be given. This rule 
is in accordance with custom, and is not 
enforced with any idea of advantage to 
this publication. It is obvious that it 
could in no way profit by any advertise- 
ment it obtained through republication of 
matter from its columns, inasmuch as it 
receives no business from the general 
public. 

Always there is talk among millers 
about the need for a national white flour 
advertising camptign. Regardless of the 
fact that no fund of sufficient size to pay 
for such a campaign ever could be raised 
among millers, there is no real necessity 
for it. Far more effective work can be 
done by seeing that the newspapers are 
supplied with as much interesting ma- 
terial conveying the truth about white 
flour as they receive material disputing 
its supremacy as food. No organization, 
committees or joint action are required. 
The Northwestern Miller constantly sup- 
plies the text, the newspapers supply the 
channel, and it remains for the individual 
millers to make the connection. 


RESTORE THE OLD TERMS 


British importers of flour feel that the 
practice, established since the beginning 
of the war, of drawing at three-day 
sight, is an unjust and unreasonable one, 
and its continuation not warranted by 
the present situation. They contend that 
business relations between the United 
States and the United Kingdom are now, 
and for some months have been, on such 
a firm and sure basis that there exists 
no good reason for exacting terms of 
payment difering from those which ex- 
isted for so many years before the war 
began. Especially is this true when war 
risk insurance covers all documents and 
amply protects all parties at interest. 

Moreover, it is held by the British im- 
porters that insistence upon three-day 
draft for flour shipments is a discrimi- 
nation against flour in favor of wheat; 
furthermore, as Canadian millers have 
sold their flour in the United Kingdom 
ever since the war began on the usual 
terms of sixty-day draft, three-day draft 
terms are a serious handicap to the sale 
of American flour, subjecting the buyer 
to an inconvenience not undergone in 
purchasing flour from Dominion millers. 

The importers do not understand why 
American bankers should refuse to ac- 
cept sixty-day documents when Canadian 
bankers do not ob ject to them. Certain- 
ly, the condition of American banks is 
equally as strong as those in Canada, 
and they ought to be as willing to en- 
courage the export flour trade. Another 
inconsistency which puzzles the importers 
is that some American millers are sell- 
ing on sixty-day draft. Several spring 
wheat mills and a number of Kansas 
mills do so. If these are able to secure 
banking facilities for such transactions, 
the importers cannot understand why all 
should not have the same opportunities. 
They are disposed to place the blame on 
their correspondents, or at least to infer 
that millers who cannot sell on sixty-day 
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draft are lacking the proper confidence 
and backing of their local bankers. 

There is no question that mills now 
able to sell on the ante-bellum terms of 
sixty days are securing a decided pref- 
erence in the flour markets of the United 
Kingdom. It should be said for these 
terms that, previous to the war, they 
were in use for many years and were en- 
tirely satisfactory to all concerned, It 
is also true that both millers and im- 
porters are desirous, or should be desir- 
ous, of proceeding on the “business as 
usual” basis, and that, as far as may 
be compatible with safety, bankers should 
assist them in so doing. 

Importers are in error when they con- 
strue inability to sell on sixty-day draft 
as an indication of a miller’s lack of 
proper banking facilities. The local bank 
may be quite willing to take the sixty- 
day draft, but its New York correspond- 
ent may object to receiving such docu- 
ments, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, may express a_ preference for 
three-day sight drafts. The New York 
banks are entirely indifferent to an argu- 
ment that appeals to the miller and his 
local banker, that of discrimination 
against American flour. 

Safety first, last and all the time is 
the motto of most of the New York 
banks. In reply to a request for sixty- 
day draft terms, their usual answer is a 
curt refusal to take anything except 
three-day draft paper and, as an alterna- 
tive, they suggest New York reimburse- 
ment. Always notably timid and con- 
servative, especially where western in- 
terests are concerned, the average New 
York banker has been afraid of his 
shadow since hostilities began, and ap- 
parently it is his desire to make it as 
difficult as possible for the western miller 
to do an export business. The respon- 
sibility for delay in returning to the old 
terms of sixty-day draft on export flour 
sales rests, not with the miller, nor with 
his local banker, but with the latter's 
New York correspondent. 

At the present time it would hardly 
be advisable for the British importers to 
attempt to force the issue; it might re- 
sult in the establishment of even less 
favorable terms, for, after all, a state of 
war still exists, but they can continue to 
urge their connections to restore the 
sixty-day draft. Since some American 
millers are able to do business on this 
basis, it is evident that there are Ameri- 
can bankers willing to handle such paper. 
If the miller’s local bank declines to co- 
operate in finding these bankers, it would 
be in order for the miller to discover 
them himself, rather than be at a disad- 
vantage with his competitors who sell on 
sixty-day draft. 

The necessity for meeting the reason- 
able demands of the British flour im- 
porters in this regard is a real one. A 
sixty-day draft with war risk insurance 
is a perfectly secure document. Ameri- 
can millers need all the export trade they 
can get, and cannot afford to stand any 
discriminations that are not absolutely 
requisite to safety. The three-day sight 
draft was an emergency measure, but the 
emergency is now past, and the trade 
should revert to its former terms, which, 
in all the years during which they were 
used, never resulted in loss and met the 
requirements of all parties at interest. 

“Why ship on sixty days, when the cus- 
tomer is willing to buy at three days’ 
sight?” is not a pertinent question. The 
customer is not willing to buy on these 
terms except when he cannot help him- 
self. He is an unwilling buyer at three 
days’ sight, but when forced he must sub- 
mit. He is no longer compelled so to 
buy, and it is unfair to attempt to force 
him when the addition of war risk in- 
surance gives adequate protection. Sixty- 
day draft enables the importer to handle 
his business properly, and he is fully en- 
titled to it, if conditions warrant such 
terms, as they now do. 

American millers should do their ‘ut- 
most to assist the British importer in ob- 
taining his flour on the best possible 
terms. Self-interest, as well as higher 
considerations, induce this effort. When 
millers could not dispose of sixty-day 
drafts, because the banks would not ac- 
cept them, they had ample excuse for the 
three-day draft, but now, it being evi- 
dent that many bankers are willing to 
accept such paper, it behooves them to 
protect their own and their customers’ 
interests by securing the same terms. 
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GENERAL FEED SITUATION 


Exhaustion of Farm Stocks of Coarse Grain 
a Factor—Middlings Scarce and High— 
Linseed Oil Meal Relatively Cheap 


Minweapous, Mrxw., July 13.—Feed- 
ingstuffs, embracing mill offals, linseed 
oil meal and coarse grain, are all on an 
unusually high level for this time of 
year, and are firm in price. The feed 
market at present is really in a very tight 
position. The chief reason for this is 
that western farmers took advantage of 
the high prices prevailing on coarse grain 
during the winter and spring, and dis- 
posed of their surplus. As a result, farm 
stocks of feed are now practically ex- 
“ hausted and feeders are forced to re- 
plenish, taking whatever is the cheapest 
and most available. Ordinarily, farin 
stocks are not cleaned out until the mid- 
dle or end of July but this year farmers 
began buying early in June, and since 
then there has been a steady demand for 
heavy millfeed. 


MIDDLINGS AN® BRAN 


The feature of the present market is 
the unusual scarcity and strength in mid- 
dlings of all kinds. Those who have 
studied the situation ascribe this to the 
heavy production of hogs in the West 
last spring. Pork has declined to a 
point where feeders are unwilling to sell 
and are holding their hogs for an up- 
turn in the market. With corn high, 
feeders have turned to middlings as the 
best available substitute. 

The increased derfiand comes at a time 
of comparatively. light production, with 
the result that prices have advanced 
sharply. While bran at Minneapolis has 
declined $3 ton since Feb. 1, standard 
middlings have advanced $1.50, flour 
middlings $2, red dog $1.50, and rye 
middlings $2.50. 

Interior Minnesota and Wisconsin 
mills have been among the principal buy- 
ers of standard and flour middlings in 
the last few weeks. Their production has 
not been sufficient to supply their local 
needs, and they have been buying what 
they could in Minneapolis to help fill out. 
Eastern and southeastern buyers have 
also been active, and bids on round quan- 
tities for July-August shipment have re- 
cently been received. Restricted sup- 
plies, however, have prevented acceptance 
of these bids, although they were in line 
with asking prices. 

The important Minneapolis mills are 
oversold on all grades of heavy feed and 
have none to offer for shipment on this 
crop, except small lots in mixed cars with 
flour. One company is offering a limited 
quantity of bran in straight cars for 
August shipment. 

Bran has been comparatively neglect- 
ed and cheap for some weeks, but traders 
look for it to pick up, especially since 
it is selling at such a big discount under 
standard middlings, and. latter are so 
searce. Another reason why higher prices 
on bran are looked for is that rains have 
interrupted harvesting in winter wheat 
states, and there is some apprehension 
that mills and brokers who have sold 
bran for July delivery, may not be able 
to fill contracts on time. In early sales of 
bran for July shipment, southwestern 
brokers stipulated either winter or spring, 
their option. Consequently, some of 
them have been endeavoring to buy July 
bran in Minneapolis within the last week 
and this, to some extent, has strength- 
ened the local market. 

Eastern advices are that stocks of bran 
there are pretty near the vanishing point. 
Buyers, however, are counting on new 
winter wheat bran being available before 
long. They are picking up transit ship- 
ments at a premium over prices they will 
bid for shipment from the West. 


RYE MIDDLINGS VERY HIGH 

The strength in rye middlings has been 
somewhat of a surprise. It is doubtful 
if this commodity ever sold at such a 
premium over bran before. A few months 
ago it was quoted at the same price as 
bran, but today it is worth $5@5.50 ton 
more. There has been a sharp scarcity 
of rye feed for some time, and what little 
there is for sale is in strong hands and 
held firm. Receipts of rye on this crop 


to date at Minneapolis have been over 
800,000 bus smaller than in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

Although new-crop rye will probably 
be on the market within a very short 


“of approximately 9,000 tons. 
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time, mills as yet have not reduced their 
asking prices on rye feed for August 
shipment. A continuance of present 
prices is looked for until September. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Linseed oil meal has also been in good 
demand. Protein content considered, oil 
meal is regarded as relatively cheap. It 
is quoted nominaly at $34 ton, in car lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Compared with Feb. 
1 last, this is a decline of $3.50@4 ton, 
whereas heavy millfeed has advanced 
$1.50@2 in the same period. 

Oil meal is now only $1 ton over red 
dog, with only one mill offering. The 
other mill in operation is believed to have 
the bulk of its output on this crop sold 
for export. Four other Minneapolis lin- 
seed mills are closed and, in all proba- 
bility, will not be started until after the 
new flaxseed crop begins to move. 

Domestic demand for oil meal has been 
unusually good this summer, sales run- 
ning well ahead of a year ago. Outside 
linseed mills, to some extent, have been 
supplying their wants from this market. 
Since no increased production is looked 
for, the general belief is that a continu- 
ation of the present demand will result 
in higher prices for oil meal during the 
remainder of this crop year. 

Rozert Bearry. 





Reduced Output Strengthens Feed 

The output of flour at Minneapolis 
during the last six weeks was 240,185 bbls 
less than in the preceding six weeks. 
Figuring on the basis of 75 lbs of feed 
to the barrel of flour, this would mean a 
decrease in the production of millfeed 
With this 
quantity taken from the market, and with 
interior mills also materially curtailing 
production, it is easy to see the reasons 
for the present scarcity and high prices. 


EXPORTERS TO CONFER 


All Interested in Foreign Flour Trade Asked 
to Meet in Chicago—Export Terms, Hol- 
land Business, Etc., to Be Taken Up 


Cuicaco, Itx., July 12.—A special bul- 
letin has been issued by Secretary Hus- 
band, of the Federation, to all millers 
who export flour, and middlemen as well 
who do a foreign business in mill prod- 
ucts, calling attention to a conference to 
be held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Fri- 
day, July 16, at 10 a.m. 

This conference is due to the fact that, 
following a letter addressed by Secretary 
Husband to exporting millers, replies re- 
ceived confirm the opinion that there are 
a number of matters pertaining to the 
export trade which can be discussed with 
profit by all parties interested therein. 
The questions of foreign exchange, ex- 
port terms, Holland trade, and the 
numerous complications and risks at- 
tendant upon export flour at this time, 
and subjects of particular interest to all 
exporters of flour, will be brought up. 

While this conference will be held un- 
der the auspices of the Millers’ National 
Federation, a special invitation has been 
extended to all millers who do an export 
business or contemplate doing so, whether 
members of the association or not. This 
invitation was issued under date of 
Wednesday, July 7, and replies received 
by Secretary Husband up to Saturday 
indicate a large attendance. 


C. H. CHaren. 


Short Interest in July at Duluth 


At the close today (July 13), Duluth 
July was quoted at $1.41, or 10c over 
Minneapolis. The strength at Duluth is 
credited to light receipts and stocks. It 
is believed there is a big short interest in 
that market. 


July 14, 1915 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Light—Buyers Awaiting New 
Price Level—Quotations Unchanged 
—Millfeed Dull 

[Special Telegrams to the Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Boston, Mass., July 13.—Agents re- 
port a slow demand for flour, with no 
material change in prices. Some millers 
are asking a little more, but actual sell- 
ing tange is unchanged from last week. 

Old wheat spring patents, $7.20@7.30; 
spring country patents, $6.90@7.10; spe- 
cial short patents, $7.60@7.90,—all in 
wood. Spring first clears, in sacks, $6.50 
@6.75. Kansas patents, $6.15@6.90, in 
sacks. New spring a future ship- 
ment, $5.75@6.20. inter patents, $5.50 
@6; straights, $5.35@5.85; clears, $5@ 
5.35,—all in wood. New Kansas patents, 
$5.25@5.90, in sacks. Millfeed dull and 
unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Battimore, Mp., July 13.—Flour is 
firm at last quotations, with demand and 
trading gradually improving. Export 
business in new near-by winters for Au- 
gust shipment is claimed to be especially 
good. Millfeed is 25@50c per ton higher, 
with heavy middlings, for which there is 
said to be an unusual demand for making 
gunpowder, leading in the advance. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


Cuicaco, Iit., July 13.—A few mills 
in the Southwest, mainly Oklahoma, have 
submitted samples of new flour, 95 per 
cent patents, which are held nominally at 
$5.10@5.25, jute. Old 95 per cent hard 
winters, $5.75@6. Quotations on new 
spring patents are very scarce, the range, 
however, being $5.40@5.65, jute, Sep- 
tember delivery; for prompt shipment, 
$6.20@6.35, jute, Chicago. 

C. H. CHatien. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 13.—Demand 
for new flour continues very slow. Buy- 
ers want to see the new samples, and 
are also holding off to see where prices 
will settle. The East is not buying at 
all. A few mills are trying to force 
trade with low prices, but better mills are 
holding fast on the basis of present wheat 
cost. 


R. E. Srer.ine. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 13.—Flour trade 
shows little change from last week, de- 
mand remaining quiet. Some export to 
the Continent was done. Millers are 
holding prices firmly. Millfeed demand 
quiet; prices firm, with scant offerings. 

Peter Der.ien. 


PuitapecPuia, Pa., July 13.—Little or 
nothing doing in flour. Prices nominally 
unchanged. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 





Wheat Sales Advance Market 

Cuicaco, Itx., July 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Starting of a black rust scare in 
the Northwest caught the wheat traders 
of the country short. Chicago shorts 
bought heavily; this, and Minneapolis, 
with reports of 1,500,000 bus cash wheat 
sold for export, mostly at the Gulf, to 
France, made strong and advancing mar- 
kets today, with the close at the top. 

The bears had nothing new, while the 
bulls did. While futures advanced 1%/, 
@2%c, cash premiums declined 7c on 
red, with 25 cars new offered. 

New No. 2 red sold early at 12c over 
July, and later at 5c, and No. $3 red at 
lle early to 3c later. A car new No. 2 
hard sold at $1.21, or lle over. New 
No. 2 red, shipment by July 20, was 2c 
over September, and No. 2 hard 2'%c 
over. Red and hard, August-September 
shipments, 34c under September. 


C. H. CHAten. 


Foreign Exchange 





Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 
3-day 60-day 

SOF VU cawest Buivces @4:76% $......@4.73 
July 8 .....6 s1e+e+@4.75% 4.72% @4.72% 
STUY DO vsscer 4.75% @4.76 covcccQee.ve 
} Bee eee @4.76 eeeees@4.73 
SUF IZ .ccvce 4.76 @4.76%  ......@4.73 
SGly 18 cccese 4.76% @4.76% ......@4.73 


London sight exchange, July 13, was quot- 
ed at $4.76%, and guilders, three days 
sight, at 39%. 





Venezuela reports flour imports during 
1914 to the value of $1,282,191, of which 
$1,273,579 are credited to the United 
States. 
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MUCH WINTER WHEAT HARVESTED 





Despite Variable Weather Cutting Progresses Favorably— Southwest Wheat 
Shows Better Quality Than Anticipated—Central States Variable 
— Unconfirmed Reports of Black Rust in Northwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—Further rains have fallen 
over eastern and central Kansas and 
Missouri the past two days, resulting in 
continued interference with wheat-cut- 
ting. However, it is proceeding over a 
large district, and in many sections is 
practically completed. There are con- 
tinued good reports of laboratory tests 
on new wheat, and earlier fears as to the 
milling quality are being dissipated. 
It now appears that the wheat is fully 
up to or better than average gluten con- 
tent. 


EARLIER REPORT BY MAIL 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 12.—There 
were further showers in the Southwest 
last week, but harvest progressed well 
generally. Not in years has the South- 
west’s harvest been accomplished under 
such trying conditions. Wheat still re- 
mains uncut in Oklahoma and border 
counties in Kansas, and, at the same 
time, it is being cut in central Nebraska. 
It is purely a question of dry fields and 
when the binders can be sent into them. 
A very substantial amount of wheat al- 
ready has been, and more doubtless will 
yet be, lost. However, conditions the 
past 10 days have been distinctly better, 
and another week of fair weather will see 
the Kansas harvest nearly completed and 
cutting well along in Nebraska. 
Threshing is becoming rather general 
in Oklahoma and is getting well under 
way in southern and central Kansas. 
Another week to 10 days should see a 
fairly liberal movement of new wheat. 


BETTER REPORTS OF WHEAT QUALITY 

Last week brought better news as to the 
milling quality of the new-crop wheat. 
For some weeks it has been feared that 
the weather conditions were such as to 
create an excess of starch in the new 
wheat and many millers were prepared 
for a season of difficult. milling. This 
fear is now being dissipated by reports 
from millers who have ground some of 
the new grain, and from early laboratory 
tests. The wheat, too, looks better than 
was anticipated, showing a generally dark 
berry of the Turkey type. Of course, 
these early reports are in no sense con- 
clusive, but there are today many millers 
who previously feared a weak and flabby 
wheat and are now prepared to find the 
crop of full average, or better than av- 
erage, strength. R. E. Srerxrng. 





Central States Wheat 


Torevo, Ouro, July 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather has turned warmer, 
bright and clear, and more like summer. 
Wheat-cutting will be continued, and will 
be general this week if favorable weath- 
er continues. At last we are getting the 
kind of weather corn needs. Indications 
point to settled summer weather. 


EARLIER REPORT BY MAIL 
Totepo, Ouro, July 12.—Despite vari- 
able weather, much wheat was cut in 
northern Ohio last week. With warm, 
seasonable weather, cutting will be gen- 
eral in northern Ohio, northern Indiana 
and southern Michigan this week. The 
wheat is ripe and ready to cut. 
According to the government report, 
issued last week, based upon the condi- 
tion July 1, the indicated wheat crop for 
Ohio would be 37,500,000 bus, for Indiana 
43,100,000, and for Michigan 17,500,000. 
This is a very favorable showing. Owing 
to considerable proved damage in south- 
ern Indiana, the figures for that state 
might be open to question. There has 
been some damage in the southern half 
of Ohio,-and particularly around Dayton 
and through that section, and if the crop 
comes up to the government figure it will 
be highly satisfactory. Michigan had less 
damage than either of the other states. 
The condition of corn is somewhat 
variable, even in the same fields. It has 
been held back by unseasonable weather. 
It has, however, made progress and the 
plant is healthy. A quick recovery may 
be possible under more favorable condi- 
tions. The weather has not affected either 





wheat or oats so unfavorably as corn, 
both of which are looking well. What is 
wanted now for all crops is warm, sea- 
sonable summer weather, with warm 
nights. By the government report, on 
condition July 1, the indicated corn crop 
for Ohio was 146,800,000 bus, for Indi- 
ana 188,800,000, and for Michigan 51,- 
700,000. W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Northwestern Crops 

Minneapouis, Minn., July 13.—North- 
western crop conditions continue favor- 
able. In the last three days the weather 
has turned warm and summerlike, and 
must have had a forcing effect on grain. 
At 1 o’clock today (July 13), in-Minne- 
apolis, the temperature was 86, and pro- 
portionate warmth could reasonably be 
expected over the whole Northwest. There 
have been rains on two or three days, 
the deposit at some points in North and 
South Dakota being one to two inches. 

Wheat is reported heavy and luxuriant 
in growth but soft and tender, and with 
excessively hot weather it would be ex- 
pected to suffer. Hence, bright, grow- 
ing weather, but not too hot, is essential 
to realize present prospects. In fact, 
rather abnormal weather is required. 

Reports of black rust were today re- 
ceived, two from South Dakota, one from 
North Dakota, and one from western 
central Minnesota, but since there has so 
far been no evidence of its existence, no 
great importance is attached to the re- 
ports. They are being carefully investi- 
gated. 

With the past experience of the North- 
west, and wheat in its present condition, 
the trade is nervous over anything sug- 
gesting rust, and would be apprehensive 
of the outcome should it be found to ex- 
ist to any considerable extent. 

Freperick J. Crark. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s preliminary forecast of the 
wheat crop of the Northwest in 1915, based 
on condition on July 1, with comparisons. 
The figures are in millions: 

7—1915—7 -——1914—7. 

Acres {Bus Ac’s Bus’13 ‘12 ’11 ‘10 
Minnesota .4.2 68 4.0 43 68 67 44 64 
N. Dakota..8.1 106 7.2 82 79 143 73 39 
S. Dakota..3.6 53 3.4 32 34 52 15 47 




















Totals ..15.9 227 14.6 157 181 *262 132 150 
Montana ..... §17 9 18 21 19 12 8 

*Trade estimates were 300 millions or over. 
+Trade estimates range 165 to 175 millions. 
tBased on condition July 1, winter wheat 
not included in 1915 figures; in 1914. Minne- 
sota raised 975,000 and South Dakota 966,000 
bus winter wheat. §Winter wheat; no re- 
port yet on spring. 





Pacific Coast Crops 

Seatrie, Wasu., July 12.—High tem- 
peratures last week prevailed in the 
wheat-growing territory of the Pacific 
Northwest, resulting in impairment to the 
prospective yield in certain sections, but 
leaving the promise for the total yield 
well above last year’s. 

In the Big Bend country there was no 
material deterioration in prospects for 
an unprecedented yield. In the counties 
of central Washington and in the Pa- 
louse country practically all winter wheat 
is safe, but spring-sown grain indicates 
a yield below the average. In Walla 
Walla County, estimates of injury to the 
crop in the last two weeks are 10 to 15 
per cent. Eastern Oregon prospects are 
seriously impaired and the crop will be 
below an average in yield and weight 
test. W. C. Trrrany. 





Death of James B. Lillie 

Nasnvitie, Tenn., July 12.—James B. 
Lillie, of St. Louis, died July 9 at his 
former home at Franklin, Tenn. He suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis four months 
ago, and a second one proved fatal. Mr. 
Lillie was a son of James B. Lillie, Sr., 
one of the foremost millers of this terri- 
tory for many years, having been at the 
head of the Lillie Milling Co. at Frank- 
lin up to the time of his death. His sons 
were associated with him in the milling 
business. The plant was taken over by 
Corn & Eakin after the death of the 
senior member. 
After the death of his father, James 





B. Lillie came to Nashville, where he 
became manager of the Nashville Milling 
Co. Later he went to Wellington, Kan- 
sas, where he engaged in the milling busi- 
ness. At the time he became ill he was 
in the flour brokerage business in St. 
Louis. Mr. Lillie was one of the best- 
known members of the milling business 
in the Southeast. 

Mr. Lillie is survived by his wife. He 
was a brother of Pryor Lillie, who is also 
well known in the milling business. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





SOUTHERN KANSAS MILLERS 


Meeting at Wichita Well Attended—Insuring 
Sales Contracts, Flour Standards, Foreign 
Exchange, 60-Day Terms Discussed 


Wicnrra, Kansas, July 12.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Kansas 
Millers’ Club at Wichita, July 9, attend- 
ed by fully 50 millers, was called to order 
by C. B. Warkentin, retiring president. 
After the secretary’s report had been 
read and approved, J. C. Adderly, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Co., addressed the meeting on 
the subject of insuring sales contracts, 
going into the matter more fully than at 
other meetings before which he has ap- 
peared in the past 60 days. His remarks 
were received with enthusiasm, and, upon 
motion, the millers voted to instruct the 
National Federation directors from Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma to urge the adoption 
of Mr. Adderly’s plan, at the directory 
meeting, which will be held in Chicago on 
July 16. 

Prof. L. A. Fitz, of the State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, addressed the 
meeting on grades and standards of flour, 
which was followed by a general discus- 
sion, in which he participated. 

A. Fassler, manager Willis Norton & 
Co., Topeka, called attention to the pos- 
sibility of loss to exporting millers in 
selling foreign exchange, stating that 
there had been a material decline, and 
that men well up in financial affairs of 
New York are of the opinion that foreign 
exchange will sell as low as $4.25, which 
would mean a difference of 50@60c per 
bbl in flour prices, 

H. Dittmer, manager Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, called the atten- 
tion of the millers to the demands made 
upon the mills by foreign buyers for 60- 
day acceptance terms, and that business 
be returned to that basis. The matter 
was open for discussion, and a resolution 
was adopted, urging the exporting mill- 
ers who attend the directors’ meeting in 
Chicago, July 16, to offer a resolution 
for, adoption, calling for terms not to ex- 
ceed three days’ sight, or New York re- 
imbursement. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the club, 
requested that the millers send in an 
analysis on their 70 per cent patent flour, 
so that the committee working in connec- 
tion with the federal authorities would 
have accurate information as to the per- 
centage or analysis the millers of Kansas 
and Oklahoma could use with safety. 
Practically all millers present agreed 
that, by establishing standards or grades 
on a proper and satisfactory basis, it 
would be beneficial to the milling indus- 
try, rather than a detriment. 

A committee, consisting of A. J. Hunt, 
G. G. Sohlberg, J. O. Moffatt, W. E. 
Carr and A. Fassler, was appointed on 
nominations for election. On their recom- 
mendation, the following officers and 
directors for ‘the ensuing year were 
unanimously elected: M. B. MeNair, 
Lyons, president; N. M. Vilm, Wichita, 
vice-president; Harry Randall, Wichita, 
treasurer; C. V. Topping, secretary. 
Directors: J. H. Moore, Wichita; C. E. 
Curran, Concordia; C. A. Greenlee, 
Hutchinson; R. J. Fleming, Sterling; 
John B. Nicholson, Topeka; George W. 
Curtis, Oklahoma City; H. Dittmer, El 
Reno. 

At the evening session the subject of 
arrival draft terms came up for discus- 
sion. A resolution was submitted, urging 
that the millers adopt strictly arrival 
draft terms on all business in the South- 
west, which was unanimously adopted. 





Drop in Ocean Rates 
A break of 15c per 100 lbs is reported 
in ocean rates to Holland. The New 
York-Rotterdam basis is now 45c, July 
shipment from the West. Rates to other 
continental and United Kingdom ports 
are firm and unchanged. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Ovtput 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: July 11 July 12 

: July 10 July 3 1914 1913 
Minneapolis . . 202,170 261,705 285,595 330,195 
Duluth-Superior 12,160 14,525 21,970 24,335 











Milwaukee ..... 8,500 5,100 14,700 15,995 

Totals .......222,830 281,330 322,265 $70,525 
Outside mills*.. 85,490 ...... 136,715 ...... 
* Ag’gate sprg.308,320 ...... 458,980 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 15,000 6,800 14,800 21,200 
Ot, Teme? ..4.. 19,500 27,000 22,300 36,900 
ae 116,450 134,025 101,950 91,800 
eee 13,500 11,500 16,600 13,300 
Rochester ..... 13,100 12,900 13,000 11,000 
CRAGRBO.. 6 0000. 20,000 21,000 17,000 18,500 
Kansas City.... 26,700 35,000 18,200 32,300 
Kansas Cityt. ..124,535 147,435 129,105 98,380 
1 a are 8,100 13,500 12,200 18,500 
Pee 17,475 30,410 36,595 31,300 
Nashville**® .... 58,045 42,385 45,745 33,050 
ee 4,285 GERCe Noses abecce 


WE 26 sp 5 aso 17,470 COD cccies snaesy 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: July 11 July 12 
July 10 July 3 1914 1913 
5 59 y 


Minneapolis ...... 46 65 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 40 61 67 
Outside mills* .... 35 56 56 53 
Average spring... 41 57 61 65 
Milwaukee ........ 33 20 64 68 
DE BE cicccccces 37 17 36 52 
a”, ae 33 45 37 68 
AS 85 98 74 67 
ENEE Sy i wu wee dee 83 70 92 79 
RROCHOStOF ....cees 65 64 66 55 
Co Sewn whens s 68 74 57 58 
Kansas City ...... 37 49 34 46 
Kansas City? ..... 52 65 59 61 
. rarer 17 28 25 39 
.. , ares 19 33 37 34 
Nashville** ....... 42 36 57 35 
BORREGO kos ccessece 9 19 
Ades cawuee 30 00 ‘ 
AVOTEBO ceccieser 43 52 56 58 
Minnesota-Dakotas 41 57 61 65 
Other states ...... 45 48 54 53 


Flour output for week ending July 10 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 9 per 
cent compared with week ending July 3. 

CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers from Jan. 1 to July 10, 
1915, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1915 1914 1913 
8,145,485 8,942,040 8,796,610 

525,395 4 5 


Minneapolis 
Dul,-Superior.. 599,805 























Outside mills*. 5,142 551,520 4,9 
Milwaukee 380,090 

St. Louis . 582,300 

St. Louist .... 886,900 865,070 
EO. sb ccuce " 2,905,350 2,339,770 
BPOCHOEE scccce 344,58 325,300 370,700 
Rochester .... 7 363,960 338,100 
Chicago ...... 527,500 528,600 





Kansas City... 1,315,555 $90,250 1,071,000 
Kansas Cityt.. 4,484,015 3,946,525 3,371,068 
Se 6 sees <e 633,950 701,500 588,600 
Toledof ...... 1,312,326 1,694,005 1,291,048 
Nashville** ... 1,890,430 1,604,840 1,630,547 
Seattleg ...... we <«<ebtbeds  eeeannre 





Tacoma§ ..... 446 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 

§Output from Jan. 16, 1915, to July 10. 


Wisconsin Millers to Meet 

Mitwavkee, Wis., July 12.—The regu- 
lar annual midsummer meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association will 
be held at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Fri- 
day, July 23. Meeting will be called to 
order at 10:30 a.m. The morning session 
will be given to reports of officers and 
regular order of business. The after- 
noon will be devoted to a review of the 
activities of the association for the year 
and discussions as to “How to Improve 
Milling Conditions in Wisconsin.” 

H. N. Wuson. 





Exports for Eleven Months 

The Department of Commerce, Wash- 

ington, furnishes the appended statement 

of exports of grain and grain products 

during May and for the 11 months ended 
May 31 (000’s omitted): 

July 1 to July 1 to 

May, May 31, May, May 31, 

1915 1915 1914 1914 


Flour, bbis.... 1,340 15,077 $01 10,881 
Wheat, bus... 14,182 249,576 1,645 84,950 
Corn, bus..... 3,638 43,718 506 8,076 
Oats, bus..... 13,023 86,429 608 1,578 
Rye, bus...... 932 12,401 325 1,645 
Barley, bus... 585 25,773 668 6,279 
C’n meal, bbls 57 401 39 277 


Oatmeal, Ibs.. 2,984 65,913 2,305 13,390 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 59,535 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 10) was 202,170 bbls, against 
285,595 in 1914, 330,195 in 1913 and 283,- 
790 in 1912. 

Only 13 out of 24 mills are in operation 
this week, or two less than last week. 
Unless others start later in week, the 
output will probably fall well below the 
200,000-bbl mark. A year ago, the mills 
made 325,935 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

July 11 July 12 

July 10 July 3 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ...... 46 59 65 65 
Outside milis ..... 35. 56 56 53 

With most northwestern mills, flour 
sales fell off last week. The volume of 
business done seemed to range 40 to 75 
per cent of capacity. 

The major portion of the business done 
was for new-crop shipment, and bakers 
were the most active buyers. However, 
the orders placed were not at all large 
in size. Jobbers, taking flour more spar- 
ingly, seemed to want old flour and for 
early shipment. This doubtless reflected 
the current needs of a family trade. With 
some mills business was chiefly derived 
from the West, while with others the 
Hast was represented to a normal degree. 

In making new-crop quotations, most 
mills report they are making $1@1.25 
bbl difference. It is charged, however, 
that in some instances, at least, a mate- 
rially wider difference is made. It ap- 
pears a common plan to ask a good, stiff 
premium over bakers patent for family 
patent, some mills observing 40@45c. 

The buying trade appears to entertain 
decidedly bearish views and to be gen- 
erally taking flour only sparingly. Reports 
of unreasonably low prices being made by 
mills are more frequent than heretofore. 

Prices of patent and first clear for the 
week were advanced about 20c bbl. 

Directions are reported very unsatis- 
factory and deficient to very good. Mills 
generally are running on a_ curtailed 
basis. 

Export trade was light and consisted 
of scattering sales of lots of 500 to 1,000 
bags to Scotch and Irish markets. Then 


2,000 bags of durum were worked. Im- - 


porters hold bearish views. 

It is difficult to get foreign quotations 
on flour, because of the delays and in- 
frequency of cables. Important mills are 
unable to make quotations. Low ex- 
change militates against business. 

First clear is in good domestic demand 
and, while some mills have it to offer, 
prices are held firm. On the contrary, 
second clear is freely offered, and with 
limited demand, prices are weak. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $6.85 
@7.20 per 196 lbs in wood. 


” . 


The scarcity of middlings and red dog 
at Minneapolis is more pronounced. Since 
July 7, mills have advanced asking prices 
on middlings 50c ton, and on red dog 50c 
(@$1.50, and are requiring buyers to take 
50 bbls of flour with each car of feed 
bought. No heavy feed to offer in straight 
cars until new crop. 

Bran is in fair request, but unchanged 
in price. One sale of new-crop bran, 
September-November shipment, is _ re- 


ported at $20 ton f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
Millers say that even after they begin 
operating full time on the new crop, they 
do not anticipate any break in bran, on 
account of the exhaustion of stocks. 
Mills quote bran for prompt shipment 


Ship any flour to foreign 


at $20@20.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard middlings, $24.50 
@25; flour middlings, $29@30; red dog, 
in 140-lb sacks, $32@33.50,—all in mixed 
cars with flour. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 24 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation July 13: 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and F mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 40,450 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 10 they made 85,490 
bbls of. flour (representing 385,000 bus 
of wheat), against 136,715 in 1914. 

Fifty “outside” mills last week did not 
countries, 
against 500 bbls in 1914. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,192,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 216,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was a decrease of 385,000 bus and 
at Duluth-an increase of 169,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 

















Minneapolis .... 986 641 894 628 1,086 
BIGGER ovacciccs 206 952 1,261 208 145 
Bale siscccr 1,492 1,593 2,155 836 1,231 
Duluth, bonded. 1 26 61 29 66 
Wetals .ccccse 1,193 1,619 2,216 865 1,297 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 10, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Minneapolis 2,484 7,135 14,020 5,227 7,416 




















Duluth .... 326 1,480 7,507 3,248 726 
Totals ... 2,810 8,615 21,527 8,475 8,142 
Duluth, b’d’d 15 47 412 422 96 
Totals ... 2,825 8,662 21,939 8,897 8,238 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to July 10, 
1915, were as follows, ‘with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 








Minneapolis ..101,658 93,688 116,367 85,661 
Duluth ....... 57,583 59,625 83,110 28,840 
Totals ...... 159,241 153,313 199,477 114,501 
Duluth, bonded 1,895 4,610 8,309 14,021 
Totals ...... 161,136 157,923 207,786 128,522 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Memberships in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce are quoted at $3,600. 

E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was in Minne- 
apolis July 8-9. 

Frank M. Pratt, who has been in Bos- 
ton for over a year, has returned to his 
home at Owatonna, Minn. 

The Frankfort (S. D.) Elevator Co. 
has bought the 75-bbl mill at that point, 
and will repair it for operation. 

Special reports to the Northwestern 
Miller show that, in the week ended July 
10, 50 mills made only 85,490 bbls of 
flour, against 137,715 in 1914. This, bet- 
ter than anything else, indicates the com- 
paratively light operation of mills in the 
Northwest at present. 

The supreme court has upheld the rul- 
ing of the lower court that the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce has author- 
ity to provide by rule or by-law that one 
member shall have a lien upon the mem- 
bership of another for an indebtedness 
entered into by virtue of such member- 


ship. 


Governor W. S. Hammond has reap- 
pointed Hans P. Bjorge to the board of 
= appeals at uth, and A. F 

venson at Minnea . Both have 
served on the board about 10 years. The 
other members are: A. G. Chambers and 
E. R. Rehnke, at Minneapolis, and J. F. 
Ingersoll and C. G. Bryant, at Duluth. 

Arthur Miller, vice-president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., just home 
from a trip through North Dakota, re- 
ports crop conditions favorable. He 


‘says that wheat stands thick on the 


ground and is soft and full of moisture. 
Were there rains with very hot weather 
immediately afterward, he fears that 
wheat would suffer. 

The demand for durum products is 
light and sales are limited. Some mills 
have discontinued running, while others 
are getting out a curtailed output. Du- 
rum clear is extremely dull and easy in 
price. Where mills are offering new-crop 
shipment, they are —s prices 45@60c 
bbl less than old-crop. Export trade in 
durum products is light. owever, one 
sale of 2,000 bags was reported last week. 

Money in the Minneapolis market is 
very easy, the rate commonly prevailing 
being 4% r cent on indorsed grain 
paper.” It is believed that some strong 
firms are getting money at 4 per cent 
flat. However, there is very little bor- 
rowing; most firms have their loans well 
paid off. The East is very aggressive 
for northwestern grain paper, and money 
could be had from that source at 34,@ 
3%, per cent, this including commission. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


A. H. Kirk, the veteran millfurnisher, 
on July 7 celebrated his sixty-eighth 
birthday. 

S. W. Madge, formerly a miller of the 
Northwest, is now in Alabama selling 
flour for the Blake Milling Co., of Ed- 
wardsville, Ill. 

Work upon the new mill of William M. 
Atkinson in South Minneapolis is pro- 
gressing rapidly. It will have red brick 
walls with re-enforced concrete partitions 
and floors. The main building will be 40 
x90, with an outside power building of 
the same construction for boilers and 
motors. Electricity will be used as pow- 
er. It is hoped to get the plant under 
roof in September. 

E. S. Knips and O. C. Moen, of Con- 
solidated A and F mills, by courtesy of 
John Nihels, a prominent stockman of 
Kensal, N. D., made a motor trip as far 
north as Fargo and Valley City, N. D. 
At the latter point they visited Ed Kopp, 
in charge of the Russell-Miller mill. The 
wheat crop was found generally favor- 
able except in the Red River Valley, 
where in places there has been too much 
moisture. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis July is 2le over Chicago, 
but September is only 25,c over. 

So far, there have been no deliveries 
of wheat on July contracts at Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth has been buying a little No. 2 
northern wheat in Minneapolis recently, 
to help fill export orders. 

The weakness in the Duluth July du- 
rum option today resulted in a break of 
13c in cash durum at Minneapolis. 

The statement of the visible supply 
for 20 years, given on another page, af- 
fords opportunity for interesting study. 

A car of No. 2 hard new-crop wheat 
from Oklahoma arrived in Minneapolis 
July 12, the W. P. Devereux Co. receiv- 
ing it. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 910,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 662,000 bus, 
against 51,000 in 1914. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 140,000 bus in three days. The 
total July 13 was about 2,344,000 bus, 
against 6,385,000 in 1914. 

Public elevator wheat stocks in Minne- 
apolis and Duluth are the smallest they 
have been since 1908. Combined they 
amount to only 2,825,000 bus. 

The preliminary government estimate 
of 227,000,000 bus as the crop of spring 
wheat in Minnesota and the two Dakotas 
is regarded by Minneapolis elevator man- 
agers as conservative. 

Based on the close today (July 13), 
the average price paid to farmers at in- 
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terior stations in the Northwest for No. 
1 northern was $1.31, No. 2 northern 
$1.28, and no-grade $1.04, an advance of 
4c for the week. 

Old No. 2 hard southwestern wheat is 
quoted in Minneapolis at 6c over July. 
No transactions in, new-crop reported. 
Buyers and sellers are reported to be 5 
@l10c apart, with mills demanding guar- 
anty as to color, etc. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled that shippers hereafter need 
not pay railroads for spotting cars. 

_Charles Harrington, southern manager 
for the Hamburg-American Line, New 
Orleans, was in Minneapolis July 9. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (July 13) 
quoted in gents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 72.5; 
Amsterdam, 65.5; Belfast, 75.5 (August 
only); Bristol, 64.5; Baltic basis, 74.5; 
Cardiff, 64.5; Christiania, 74.5; Copen- 
hagen, 74.5; Dublin, 76.5 (August only) ; 
Dundee, 72.5; Glasgow, 69.5; Hull, 64.5; 
Leith, 67.5; Liverpool, 64.5; London, 64.5; 
Manchester, 63.5; Marseilles, 64.5; New- 
castle, 72.5; Rotterdam, 64.5; St. John’s, 
N. F., 43. United Kingdom rates are 
nominal. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


Mixed feed at Boston is quoted at $29 
@32.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Season-shipment bran has been ad- 
vanced to $24@24.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Boston. 

Cracked corn and ground feed are in 
fair demand at an advance of 50c ton 
over a week ago. 

R. P. Purchase, secretary of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Flour & Feed Co., is at 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Rye middlings have taken another 
jump. They are quoted at $26 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

One of the largest Minneapolis milling 
companies is represented to be in the 
market for red dog. This, and middlings 
of all kinds, are very scarce. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $7@7.10 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
lb sacks; straight, $6.80@6.90. For lots 
of less than one car 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$22@23 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $27@ 
28 for shorts, and $31@32 for flour mid- 
dlings. 





Northwestern Flaxseed Crop 


The Department of Agriculture estimates 
the yield of flaxseed in the Northwest as 
follows, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Minnesota... 2,930 3,150 4,121 3,200 2,828 
N. Dakota... 6,972 7,200 12,086 9,120 4,021 
S. Dakota.. 2,400 3,060 5,323 3,217 2,850 





Totals ...12,302 13,410 21,530 15,537 9,699 
Montana ... 2,560 3,600 5,520 3,272 2,100 





Northwestern Coarse Grain Crops 
The attached tables give the final esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture of 
the acreage and yield of coarse grain in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota by 
years (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands omitted in yield): 


OATS 
7-1914—, --1913—, -—1912—, -—-1911— 
Crop Crop Crop Crop 


Acres bus Acres bus Ac’s bus Ac’s bus 
Minn. 3,040 86 2;980 118 2,948 123 2,948 67 
N. D. 2,318 65 2,260 68 2,800 95 2,180 61 
8. D. 1,606 44 1,690 42 1,550 62 1,640 11 


Tot.6,964 194 6,820 213 6,798 270 6,668 129 





BARLEY 
7-1914—, --1913—, --1912— -——1911— 
Crop Crop Crop Crop 


Acres bus Acres bus Ac’s bus Ac’s bus 


Minn. 1,378 32 1,450 86 1,490 421,475 28 
N. D. 1,450 28 1,276 26 1,176 23 1,050 20 


S. D. 850 20 958 17 887 231,020 6 

Tot.3,678 80 3,683 78 3,553 88 3,545 64 
CORN 

"1914 1913, -—1912— -1911— 

Crop Crop Crop Crop 


Acres bus Acres bus Ac’s bus Ac’s bus 
Minn. 2,600 91 2,400 96 2,266 78 2,200 74 
N. D. 600 14 875 11 328 9 290 7 
S. D. 3,000 78 2,640 67 2,495 76 2,810 51 


Tot.6,100 183 5,415 174 5,089 163 4,800 132 
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Demand for flour continues quiet. Be- 
fore last week’s price advances there were 
signs of better buying interest, but the 
advanced quotations again turned pros- 
pective buyers away and the entire trade 
now appears determined to await an an- 
ticipated lower market. Buyers are keep- 
ing closely informed on prices but are 
not buying in any quantity. 

So far as July shipment flour is con- 
cerned, millers are doing absolutely 
nothing. In May a little July flour was 
sold, and the sellers are now tontent with 
the problem of getting this out without 
selling more. For July shipment new 
wheat, 15@20c premium over the July 
Kansas City future is being asked. Buy- 
ers want flour, if at all, on the new July 
option wheat basis. 

A little August and August-September 
flour is being sold. Mills are generally 
basing prices on around $4.70@4.80, bulk, 
Kansas City, for 95 per cents, but there 
is a wide range in prices. A country mill 
was reported having sold late last week 
it $4.05, bulk, Kansas City, and no doubt 
considerable flour is being sold right 
along at under $4.50, bulk, Kansas City. 
lhe larger mills are quoting up to $5.60, 
New York, but reports come back from 
the East that smaller mills are trying to 
sell at under $5. 

* * 

Old-wheat flour is in little demand. 
Prices were advanced last week on the 
strength of the higher cash wheat prices. 
Millers have to figure on wheat at $1.38 
(140, and are asking $6.10, bulk, Kan- 
sus City, for 95 per cent flours. 

* * 


Clears, both old and new, are quiet. 
Old-wheat clears are worth around $5.50, 
hulk, here. New-wheat clears are hardly 
traded in yet. They are held at around 
*4.30@4.60, values being hardly deter- 
minable. 

* * 

Cables are infrequent. A few from 
United Kingdom ports are 2@3s_ under 
inill asking prices. 

* * 

Feed is a good market, with first-rate 
demand for old season bran at 93@95c, 
and some trading in new-crop bran at 
90c. Shorts are almost unobtainable, and 
not to be had at all in straight cars. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Leet WOO... sscecccemscoees 26,700 37 
Week previous ............ 35,000 49 
Yoo? BOO i tosdevonsveessic 18,200 34 
TWO FORTS ABO cicesccccese 32,300 46 


TO ATTEND THE EXPORT CONFERENCE 


K. V. Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., J. B. M. Wilcox, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and probably one or 
two other millers from Kansas City will 
ittend the conference of exporting mill- 
ers at Chicago Friday of this week. It 
is expected that two or three millers will 
also go from Kansas. 

The rate of exchange problem is daily 
becoming of more importance to south- 
western millers. Some of them are try- 
ing to reach an agreement with their 
foreign correspondents on some _ basis 
which will divide the hazard of the in- 
creasing discount on exchange. Others 
are disposed to ask for an agreement 
covering quotations in dollars at New 
York. It is stated that one Kansas City 





concern is doing business on 60-day draft 
basis.and carrying its collection balances 
in a London bank, but that it is now be- 
coming somewhat concerned regarding 
the rate of exchange which will have to 
be paid to get its funds transferred. 


A BIG MILL ELEVATOR 

The Larabee Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, is just completing a new 
concrete storage elevator of 600,000 bus 
capacity. There are 11 tanks, 24 feet in 
diameter and 100 feet high, in the new 
house, exclusive of a square concrete 
working-house 121 feet high. The Lara- 
bee company already has about 150,000 
bus steel storage at its Hutchinson plant, 
and enough at its other mills and stations 
to bring its total wheat holding capacity 
to well above 1,000,000 bus. 

Other work in progress at the Hutch- 
inson mill involves considerable exten- 
sion and improvement in the company’s 
office space. 


MILLERS WIN RATE CASE 

News was received last week to the 
effect that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had sustained the complaint of 
the Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club 
in connection with certain interstate and 
intrastate rates involving freight charges 
to St. Louis and beyond. W. H. Marshall, 
secretary of the association, was sum- 
moned to Washington for a conference 
with the commission relative to details of 
the decision. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 52 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week .....«. 239,550 124,536 52 
Week previous... 225,360 147,433 65 
Year ago ........ 217,350 129,106 59 
Two years ago... 168,420 98,380 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,595 bbls last week, 3,550 the week 
previous, 9,377 a year ago, and 560 two 
years ago. 

Out of 52 mills reporting, 11 reported 
domestic business good, 13 fair, and 17 
slow and quiet. 

Mills report export business very quiet. 


NOTES 


C. W. Brix, formerly of the firm of 
Dreyer & Brix, now conducted by H. V. 
Dreyer, Copenhagen, was in town last 
week. Mr. Brix is engaged in alfalfa 
milling at Lexington, Neb. 

Chauncy Abbott, president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., accompanied by Mrs. Abbott, is on 
a vacation trip to the Pacific Coast. They 
will not return until August. 

P. E. House, of the House & Meiser 
Co., operating a corn mill at Paragould, 
Ark., is at the head of a company being 
organized for the purpose of building a 
150-bbl flour mill at Paragould. The 
capital of the company is to be $50,000, 
of which amount $38,000 has already 
been subscribed. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
department of agriculture, last week 
sent out a little pamphlet regarding 
Kansas wheat-growing. It is published 
under the title of “The Great Wheat 
Way.” Emphasized in the booklet is the 
fact that Kansas last year produced one- 
fifth of all the wheat raised in the Unit- 
ed States. 


OKLAHOMA 


Conditions in Oklahoma are very little 
changed from previous week. Five days 
of dry weather started threshing but did 
not dry the fields, which were too wet to 
cut. July 8 a general rain stopped 
threshing but wheat that had been cut 
made a very fair showing as to quality. 
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Practically all the mills refuse to sell 


any quantity of new-wheat flour until 
they can exactly what the conditions 
are. Minneapolis bid as high as 


$1.12, track, for the new Oklahoma wheat, 
immediate shipment. 


WICHITA 


No appreciable change is noted in flour 
conditions over previous week. Millers 
who expected a good demand by July 1 
are now setting their date a little further 
ahead. The advancing wheat market 
made it necessary to advance flour prices 
30@40c per bbl, which had a tendency 
to further demoralize conditions. ow- 
ever, the millers can be thankful that 
they are not asked to take on large con- 
tracts for forward shipment. Practically 
all the millers in the state report that 
they have fewer contracts on their books 
for forward shipment at this time than 
in any previous year. If this condition 
is general over the entire country, and 
buyers take out only enough flour to 
meet their requirements from time to 
time, 1915 should be a very satisfactory 
milling year. Southwestern buyers seem 
to be taking only what flour is needed for 
immediate requirements, but mills in this 
section report a steady demand. Best 
patent flour is quoted at $6.40@6.50, de- 
livered 15c rate points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and southwestern Missouri. Feed 
prices unchanged. 

* * 


The movement of old-crop wheat from 
the farms during the week was very 
light. Receipts on the Wichita Board of 
Trade averaged about 20 cars daily. Min- 
neapolis mills continue the most active 
bidders for the old-crop wheat, although 
southwestern mills were in and out of 
the market during the week. Minne- 
apolis bids on Friday ranged from $1.36 
at the opening to $1.39 after the close for 
old-, and $1.23@1.25 for new-crop, wheat, 
five days’ shipment, and $1.17@1.19 for 
10 days’ shipment. New-crop wheat is 
not moving freely. Country dealers re- 
port light offerings of new- as well as 
old-crop wheat, although threshing is be- 
coming general over the greater part of 
the wheat belt. Exporters bid le over 
Chicago September for first half July 
shipment, and ¥%c over for all July. 
Minneapolis is absorbing practically 
everything in sight, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few cars that southwestern 
mills have taken, for which they have 
been compelled to pay a premium of 1@ 
2c. The situation here has developed into 
a scramble for the old-crop wheat, with 
dealers changing their basis four or five 
times during the market session. 


OPINIONS ON NEW WHEAT 


Millers who attended the meeting of 
the Southern Kansas Millers’ Club, Fri- 
day, were unanimous in stating that the 
new-crop wheat would be damp and 
tough, but that the color was darker than 
that raised in their respective territories 
in previous years. George G. Sohlberg, 
president Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, stated that he had milled some of 
the new wheat and found that it produced 
a very satisfactory quality of flour, being 
considerably higher in gluten than last 
year’s crop, but that most of the wheat 
he had seen was damp and tough. He 
said that the wheat that has not been cut 
is bes ripe, and if dry weather comes on 
considerable grain will be lost from shell- 
ing out. 

E. Wiegle, of the Perry (Okla.) Mill 
Co., said that he made a long trip through 
the wheatfields and found only part of 
the crop cut. The wheat was very damp, 
and some of it sprouting in the shock. 
Several other Oklahoma millers stated 
that the wheat in their territory was be- 
ing cut with a mower and gathered with a 
hay rake, that being the only method 
available to save more than 50 per cent 
of the crop. After the wheat is gathered 
up with the rake it is stacked, in most 
cases, in about the same manner as al- 
falfa, although some of it is being 
threshed as soon as it ‘is gathered, wher- 
ever machines are available. Reports 
from the western counties in Oklahoma 
indicate that conditions are much better 
there, as the rainfall has not been so 
heavy. 

Kansas millers report conditions about 
the same. One reported that the wheat 
around Salina, Great Bend and west of 





95 


those nts was in good condition, being 
very dark and heavy, and from all ap- 
pearances would be excellent wheat for 
“— purposes. 

J. B. Hupp, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., who returned from Pratt the 
first of the week, said that the millers 
have a surprise in store for them if they 
think the new-crop wheat is going to be 
of inferior quality, as the wheat he had 
seen had every appearance of being ve 
high in quality. He said that there will 
be 20 threshing machines in operation 
around Pratt before the first of the week, 
and thinks a large percentage of the 
crop in that vicinity will be marketed as 
soon as it is threshed, Another miller, 
commenting, on the quality of the new 
wheat, stated that he had always been 
careful about buying car-lot wheat that 
originated at Sedgwick, for the reason 
that it was of the quality known as yel- 
low berry, but this year it is much darker 
and he believes that will be the rule over 
the entire state. 

Heavy rains were reported on Friday 
morning from all sections of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, which will delay harvest and 
threshing from one to five days, accord- 
ing to the amount of rainfall. Rains 
must cease soon or heavy loss will result 
in southern Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
majority of the millers were of the opin- 
ion that 115,000,000 bus is the maximum 
that Kansas can hope to produce on this 
crop. 

NOTES 


Wichita grain men have secured an in- 
junction, restraining state authorities 
from collecting the license provided by 
an act passed by the legislature at its 
last session, providing that brokers shall 
pay an annual fee of $10, and furnish a 
bond of $2,000 each, which local dealers 
declare unjust, for the reason that bro- 
kers in other lines of trade are not 
licensed by the law. 

The Otto Weiss Alfalfa Stock Food 
Co. was granted permission to incréase 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 last week. The firm name has also 
been changed to the Weiss Milling Co. 
Otto Weiss, president of the company, 
states that they will build a new ware- 
house at Wichita, 50x170, and that work 
on the building will commence at once. 
The company plans to build a new mill in 
the western part of the state, probably 
at Garden City, after the warehouse is 
completed. 





Chinese Versus American Flour 


Seatrie, Wasu., July 12.—The dis- 
placement of American flour in oriental 
markets by flour made by Shanghai mills 
continues to be a serious impediment to 
the Pacific Coast export trade to China, 
Hongkong, and Singapore, through the 
ability of the Shanghai mills to undersell 
the American. 

Under the present treaty provisions 
there is no relief against this competi- 
tion in Chinese markets, but exports 
from Shanghai to Hongkong and Singa- 
pore, it is contended by some Pacific 
Coast millers, are in violation of the pro- 
vision of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 
Tientsin of 1858, reaffirmed by the Mac- 
kay Treaty of 1902. The _ Tientsin 
Treaty provides that “the gxport of rice 
and all other grain whatsoever, native or 
foreign, no matter where grown or 
whence imported, to any foreign port, is 
prohibited.” 

The object of this provision was to 
prevent famine in China, and the prod- 
ucts of grain, it is contended, are there- 
fore impliedly included in its prohibition. 
The Department of State at Washington, 
to which the matter was referred, has 
ruled, however, that this prohibition of 
export applies to grain only. 

Exports of wheat to China being pro- 
hibited, its wheat, thereby not being on a 
world basis, is maintained at a low price 
level, which is one of the principal rea- 
sons for the cheapness of Shanghai flour. 
Should the export of wheat from China 
be allowed, restoring it to a world basis, 
the American miller would be willing to 
undertake his chances in competition 
based on flour values, but he regards the 
present competition as an unfair trade 
discrimination and believes the federal 
government should take steps to attempt 
to protect him in one of his principal 
markets. 

W. C. Trrrany. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending July 10 was esti- 
mated at 20,000 bbls, or 68 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,000, or 74 per 
cent, a week ago, 17,000, or 58 per cent, 
in 1914, and 18,500, or 62 per cent, in 
1913. 

Regardless of the fluctuations in the 
wheat market, there was a pronounced 
increase in the asking price for old- 
wheat flour, mainly from the Southwest. 
With the excessive wet weather through- 
out most of the hard winter wheat terri- 
tory there is a question of quality of new 
flour. Offers on old-wheat flour are be- 
ing renewed, and the buying greatly im- 
proved, 

At the close of the. week Kansas 95 
per cent patent from old wheat was held 
at $5.75@6.25, jute, Chicago. About the 
same figures apply to spring patents of 
the same percentage. The difference be- 
tween new- and old-wheat flour from the 
Southwest is greater than a week ago. 
It is quite common to hear of $1 being 
asked between new and old 95 per cent 
patents from the Southwest, although 
there are millers quoting close to 85c. 

A satisfactory trade has been current 
between millers having old wheat flour 
to sell, and local buyers, mainly cracker 
manufacturers. However, there is a lack 
of interest in new flour, and light offer- 
ings by mills south and east of here. The 
differential between July and August- 
September delivery is about 70c per bbl. 
There have been some new soft wheat 
patents sold here at $4.80, jute, Chicago, 
for August-September delivery, and a 
limited amount around $5.40@5.50 for 
July shipment. 

Seldom has there been a season when 
so little interest was taken in new-flour 
quotations. The most active millers’ 
agents and flour brokers, when asked for 
figures, reply that they have no quota- 
tions, and if they did, they would not 
press sales. 

Chicago millers are not burdened with 
orders, yet their trade is fairly satisfac- 
tory. There is little spring wheat flour 
being booked by the local millers at this 
time. 

Hard winter wheat is scarce, and com- 
mands 25@28%,¢ over July, track, Chi- 
cago. Bids for future shipment and de- 
livery are stronger and higher. For de- 
livery by July 15, 10c over July is bid, 
and for July 17, 7c over. No. 2 red win- 
ter, delivered July 15, is 4c over. For 
shipment by July 15, No. 2 red and No. 
2 hard are 2c over July. There were 
sales of No. 2 red on track here at 184,¢ 
over, No. 1 red brought $1.21, or a 
trifle above the price of No. 2, and No. 
3 red sold at 17'4¢ over July, track. A 
great many sales that were made for 
shipment by July 20 have been canceled 
by country shippers. 

No cash wheat has been delivered on 
July sales so far this month, and none 
are expected until cash premiums dis- 
appear and stocks increase. There were 
69,000 bus of contract wheat in Chicago 
public elevators July 3, and 50,000 have 
been ordered out since. 

A majority of the wheat traders here 
are bearish, but they are careful about 
selling short, except on bulges. A_ few 
of the large commission houses have 
turned to the bull side of wheat, of late, 
in spite of the government crop report 
showing 963,000,000 bus. They believe 


that the bearish conditions have been dis- 
counted by the recent decline in prices. 
July is regarded as heavily oversold, and 
stocks are so light that the market is 


easily controlled by a few of the large 
operators. 

France was the largest buyer of hard 
winter wheat last week, Chicago houses 
making good sales for August-September 
shipment of new wheat. 


FOREIGNERS IN THE MARKET 


Cash wheat traders are at sea in re- 
gard to future values and immediate 
supplies. Stocks of old wheat are prac- 
tically exhausted, and only scattered cars 
are available. Weather conditions over 
the winter wheat country have been such 
as to delay cutting and threshing, and 
offerings from the country are unusually 
light. Foreigners are bidding for wheat 
to a moderate extent and bought 2,000,- 
000 bus at the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
the past week, picking up all available 
offers. They would have bought more 
had the wheat been available. Sales were 
at $1.054,@1.05Y,, f.o.b., for September 
loading. 


J. T. LENFESTEY SERIOUSLY ILL 


John 'T. Lenfestey, president of the 
John T. Lenfestey Milling Co., Chicago, 
is seriously ill at his home in this city. 
He formerly owned a mill at Kankakee, 
Ill., but for eight years has been doing a 
wholesale business in flour and cereals in 
this market. He was the first president 
of the Flour Men’s Club, of Chicago, and 
served in that office for two years, 


FLOUR MEN MEET 


A special meeting of members of the 
Flour Men’s Club was held Wednesday 
to discuss trade conditions. Prior to the 
regular order of business a motion was 
made and carried to the effect that flow- 
ers be sent to the home of John 'T. Len- 
festey, former president of the organiza- 
tion, who is seriously ill. The report of 
the secretary and treasurer, C. H. Chal- 
len, was read and approved. Discussion 
followed with regard to a day’s outing, 
and a programme is to be left with the 
entertainment committee for a picnic to 
be held some time the latter part of July. 

SPRING WHEAT 18 SCARCE 

There is a decided scarcity of old 
spring wheat. A cargo recently arrived 
from Duluth that graded No. 2 mixed 
spring. It was taken into private eleva- 
tors by cash handlers, who have a large 
milling trade. One 5,000-bu lot brought 
$1.42, another $1.44, and one car sold at 
$1.46 on track. Bids on track are 30@ 
32c over July, with none offered. A local 
miller says that there is more profit in 
selling out old spring wheat at the pres- 
ent abnormal premiums than there is in 
milling the wheat. 

NOTES 

John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., is on a southern trip, 

Wertz & Shaw, who are building a 75- 
bbl mill at Marengo, IIL, hope to have 
their plant ready for operation by Sept. 
15. 

Russell Vincent, local representative 
of the Suffern-Hunt Co., corn millers, 
Decatur, IIL, is on a vacation in New 
York state. 

Very little new rye flour is being of- 
fered. Millers of this product advise 
their Chicago connections that the grain 
will be late for grinding, owing to the 
wet weather. 

The Continental Milling Co., Chicago, 
incorporated recently with capital stock 
of $100,000, has engaged as its general 
offices a suite of rooms at 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard. Its mill is located at 
Continental, Ohio. 

The Millers Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Co, has moved its general offices in 
the. Insurance Exchange Building to 
suite 1937. The new quarters afford a 
greater amount of space and the best of 
light and ventilation. 


J. W. Cain, of the Wellington (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., was one of 
the few millers in this market last week. 
He was on his way to the eastern mar- 
kets. His report of crop conditions in 
his territory was very favorable. 

Millers of soft wheat flour in this ter- 
ritory are feeling the effect of competi- 
tion, in the southern states, of Pacific 
Coast mills. It is said that some of the 
extreme western mills are enjoying a 
very satisfactory business in some of the 
southern markets that heretofore used 
liberal amounts of Illinois, Missouri and 
soft wheat products. 


WISCONSIN 

Muwaukee, Wis., July 12.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 25,800 bbls, was 8,500 last 
week, representing 33 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with a 
capacity of 25,800 bbls turned out 5,100, 
or 20 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 22,800 turned out 14,700, or 
64 per cent. 

Flour prices were advanced 10@15c 
following the upturn in the cash market, 
choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent being quoted at $6.95@7.20, in 
wood, 

Millers all noted an improvement; or- 
ders came in more freely and inquiry 
was better from dealers. Indications 
point to a revival of trade. There was 
more inquiry for prompt shipment, and 
sales were on a larger scale than for 
some time. 

Shipping directions on patent came in 
fairly well and millers were able to load 
out freely. All have plenty of directions 
on hand. 

Clears were in excellent demand and 
were advanced 10c, being quoted at $5.90 
@6, in jute. Millers are sold ahead, and 
have plenty of loading orders on hand to 
last for the next two weeks. The do- 
mestic trade took care of the output. 

Rye flour showed a decline of 15@20c 
for the week following the drop in the 
cash market, which was off 10c per bu. 
Offerings of cash were light, but the trade 
held off and millers do not expect much 
business before new rye flour is on the 
market. There was scattering trade with 
the East and Southwest, while state and 
local business continued fair. The out- 
put was light. Standard city blended 
brands were quoted at $5.85@6.05, in 
wood, and country blends at $5.70 for 
dark and $5.85 for white, in jute. Pure 
was offered at $6.15, in wood. 

Kansas straights were firm at $6.25@ 
6.40, in cotton. There was some buying 
by jobbers, while larger bakeries took a 
moderate amount. The trade is waiting 
for new-flour offerings. 

Corn meal advanced 10c following the 
upturn in the cash market, white being 
quoted at $1.90 and yellow $1.85, in 100- 
Ib cotton sacks. There was a limited de- 
mand from the Southwest and some in- 
quiry from Canada, but no business re- 
sulted. 

Millfeed market strong, bran advanc- 
ing 25e and standard middlings 50¢ per 
ton. Hominy feed advanced 50c, red dog 
50@75e, and brewers’ dried grains 50c. 
The demand was good from all sources. 
Shippers found difficulty in obtaining 
middlings, and the premium widened 
over bran, ‘There was some improvement 
in the eastern demand, and stuff held at 
eastern junction points found a better 
sale. Rye middlings in good demand, 
but practically none offered. Shippers 
bid same price as for standard mid- 
dlings, which is unusual. 

The state trade was good, especially in 
mixed cars with flour. Country dealers 
have light stocks and are only buying as 
they need it. There was a good demand 
for choice wheat screenings. 

Millers bought all choice wheat of- 
fered, following the advance. Stocks on 
hand are light. Off-grades were taken 
by shippers for fancy chicken feed. Top 
price for No. 1 northern, $1.43. 

NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the week, 
28 wheat, 129 corn, 111 oats, 57 barley, 6 
rye, 3 flaxseed. 

Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of B. 
Stern & Sons, has returned from an east- 
ern business trip. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 2,981 bus; corn, 114,229; oats, 
108,253; barley, 46,846; rye, 1,883. 

H. N. Witson. 
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STANDARDS UNWORKABLE 


Proposed Definitions Impracticable for Pa- 
cifie Coast Flours—Differences in Climate 
and Grades of Wheat Responsible 


Seatriz, Wasu., July 12.—Pacific 
Coast millers have called attention to the 
fact that the standards and definitions 
for flour proposed by the Bureau of 
Chemistry are impracticable as applied 
to coast flours, on account of the differ- 
ences in the wheats used and climatic 
conditions. F. L. McCreary, manager 
International Laboratories, Seattle, has 
pointed out some of the conditions pe- 
culiar to milling on this coast which 
render them unworkable here, as follows: 

“In winter and spring, practically all 
Montana wheat has a greater moisture 
content than 11 per cent. Even when it 
has a natural moisture content up to 14 
per cent the bran is yet hard and brittle, 
necessitating the usual temper to prop- 
erly grind the wheat. Also, with 14 per 
cent moisture and added temper the mid- 
dlings are yet flinty and rebellious to re- 
duction. Again, two cars of wheat, each 
containing 13 per cent of moisture, are 
shipped from Montana. One of these 
cats may arrive in Minneapolis with 
moisture reduced to 12 per cent, while 
the other, arriving in Seattle, may have 
14.5 per cent moisture. 

“Soft wheat will not produce as many 
purified middlings as hard wheat, yet a 
favor of .03 per cent ash is given the 
hard wheat. Figured to the percentage 
of flour obtainable on a given descrip- 
tion, ash and moisture, the favor shown 
to hard wheat is enormous. As suggested, 
it is made possible for the hard wheat 
miller to obtain a greater percentage of 
patent than the soft wheat miller. As 
the hard wheat flour usually sells higher 
than our soft wheat flour, do you call 
this equitable? ‘Take into consideration, 
also, there is but slight difference in price 
between our soft and hard wheat when 
compared against yearly sales. 

“Still considering this application to 
our western flour, they make the same 
mistake on standards and definitions for 
Straight flour. Here, also, is a discrimi- 
nation of .06 per cent ash in favor of hard 
wheat, which is absolutely unfair. The 
idea of attempting to y Pra the per- 
centage of nitrogen a straight flour shall 
contain is too ridiculous for any consid- 
eration. For example, the Orient buys 
millions of bags of Pacific Coast straight 
flour that is expected and desired to 
range from .8 per cent up to 2.2 per 
cent nitrogen. 

“Once more: they hook up hard and 
soft clear in the same manner as the 
straight, and this time grant 10 per cent 
ash in favor of the hard clear. They are 
wrong so far as our flour is concerned. 

“We firmly believe the Bureau of 
Chemistry has an honest desire to create 
equitable standards and definitions. This 
desire, however, allows them no privilege 
to rule against natural conditions. Their 
suggestions now up for consideration are 
not equitable to Montana on moisture; 
and are just as far wrong to Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon on ash.” 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Canadian Flour in Barbados 

The agent of the Canadian government 
at Barbados reports a growing demand 
in that island for Canadian spring wheat 
flour. He states that under the new 
preferential tariff arrangement _ this 
country has an advantage that is rapidly 
turning the trade over to Canadian mills. 
It ‘is presumed that this will be increas- 
ingly the case as Canadian millers gen- 
erally come to understand the West In- 
dian trade. At present only a few make 
any continuous effort to do business 
there. 





Jute Exports Prohibited 
An order-in-council gazetted by the 
British government prohibits the export 
from Great Britain of jute yarns, jute 
piece goods, and bags or sacks made of 
jute, to any destination. The principal 
jute mills are at Dundee, Scotland. 





The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has estab- 
lished a scholarship in the department of 
milling industry at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. ‘The scholarship 
will be granted by the faculty of the 
school, and the milling company will pay 
all expenses for the additional year in 
the milling course. 
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There is little to report on the flour 
situation during the past week. Buyers 
refused to purchase more than was abso- 
lutely needed to meet current wants. In- 
quiries and orders came from scattered 
sections, and total volume of business 
done was small. Some sales were made 
for August-September-October shipment, 
hut most bids were out of line. 

Country mills reported better inquiry, 
but buyers are waiting for lower prices, 
and only sales made were for, quick ship- 
ment, 

Inquiries from deen are increasing 
from day to day, and some fair-sized 
sales were made to the Continent for 
August-September shipment. The vol- 
ume of business to the West Indies and 
Latin America was fair. 

Local demand was slow, as buyers have 
hought their requirements for the next 
30 to 60 days and wish to test the baking 
qualities of new-wheat flours before book- 
ing further lots. 

Nominal quotations on Saturday: hard 
winter wheat fancy patent, old $5.75@ 
5.80, new $5.10@5.25; straight, old $5.20 
(5.50, new $4.80@5; first clear, old $4.50 
(04.75, new $4.25; low-grade and second 
clear, old, $3.75@4,—jute basis. Soft 
winter wheat fancy patent, $5.50@ 5.65; 
second patent, $5.20@5.35; extra fancy, 
%5@5.20; low-grade and second clear, 
$3.75@4.25,— jute or cotton basis. New 
soft winter wheat flour, about 25c lower. 
Spring wheat patent, old $6.20@6.35, 
new $5.50@5.60; first clear, old $5.95@ 
6.05, new $4.95,—jute basis. Minnesota 
pure rye, $5.45; dark rye, $5.15,—jute 
basis. 

Millfeeds of all kinds were active at 
advaneing prices, and jobbers who were 
out of the market the previous week bid 
freely. Offerings, especially on bran, 
were light. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The fore part of the week the weather 
was bright and warmer throughout Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois, and consider- 
able threshing was done. The latter part 
was showery and cooler, and threshing 
was delayed. Some reports claimed that 
wheat in shocks is beginning to sprout, 
on account of too much rain. No definite 
information is obtainable as to yield. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Too wet to thresh... Beginning 
to sprout in shock, some still uncut... 
Good, but excessive rains threaten condi- 
tions. . Ready for threshing, but rains 
stopping same... Wheat is good and will 
yield fair quality ; not yet damaged by 
rains... Rains liable to damage wheat in 
shocks...Good; rainy weather preventing 
threshing... Not moving, owing to exces- 
sive rains...Owing to continued rains, 
little threshing has been done and _ pos- 
sibly, when threshed, may be in poor con- 
dition. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 

Columbia (1ll.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Iil.) Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph, H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Waterloo (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending July 10, was 15,000 bbls, 
representing 37 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 6,800, or 17 per cent, the 
previous week, 14,800, or 36 per cent, a 
year ago, and 21,200, or 52 per cent, in 
1913. 





Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 19,500 bbls, 
representing 33 per cent, compared with 
27,000, or 45 per cent, the previous week, 
22,300, or 37 per cent, a year ago, and 
36,900, or 68 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

The market for cash new red wheat 
took a decided slump, Saturday, the 
break being 4@8c, according to grade. 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. of St. 
Louis was incorporated last week, under 
the laws of Missouri, with a capital of 
$325,000, fully paid in. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was a visitor 
in this office July 10, on his way home 
from eastern markets. 

Charles R. Decker, Kansas City repre- 
sentative of the Milwaukee Bag Co., Mil- 
waukee, was in St. Louis last week call- 
ing on the trade. Mr. Decker said that 
his company’s business was satisfactory. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 12.—There 
was a better demand for flour last week 
at 25@50c per bbl above previous week. 
In many instances mills were able to get 
asking values, but on the close some cut- 
ting was done. 

‘The trade showed more interest in 
Kansas flours, and as stocks were low a 
good car-lot business was had for old 
wheat, but no round lots were placed. 
Prices were put up 25@50c per bbl; pat- 
ents sold as high as $6.40, but the normal 
quotation ranged around $6.20@6.30, cot- 
ton. New wheat flours were neglected. 
Prices ranged $5.25@5.35 per bbl for 
patents, with a few mills asking $5.40, 
cotton. Oklahoma mills quoted new- 
wheat flour early in the week at $4.80 per 
bbl for 95 per cent patents for July ship- 
ment, but advanced to $5.10@5.20 on the 
close. 

Northwestern mills put values up 25@ 
50c on Thursday, with patents at $6.90 
per bbl, but on the close quotations were 
reduced to $6.50@6.75. Little business 
was had, although a fair inquiry was re- 
ported for old wheat for August and 
September shipment. 

Soft winter wheat flours were in better 
demand at 25@35c per bbl over the pre- 
vious week, Mills were inclined to re- 
strict selling to 60-day delivery, and many 
reported that the wheat movement was 
light and that they would not be able to 
quote until the last of July. Quotations 
on old-wheat flours ranged $6.20@6.50 
per bbl for patents, while new wheat was 
offered at 50@75c less, 

Spot quotations advanced 25c per bbl, 
and follow, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: Hard 
spring wheat patent, $6.65@6.90 per bbl; 
straight, $6.50@6.60. Hard winter wheat 


patent, $6.10@6.40; straight, $5.90@ 
6.20; clears, $5.60@5.80. Soft winter 


patent, $6.35@6.65; straight, $6.10@6.25. 
Millfeed quotations were up 2@3c per 
100 lbs for prompt shipment, and offer- 


. ings of soft winter bran ranged around 


$1.18@1.20 on the close. Bran for Au- 
gust shipment was down. to $1.09@1.10, 
and sales of 20 cars were reported. Spot 
quotations follow, in 100-lb bags: soft 
winter bran, $1.18@1.20; hard winter 
bran, $1.16@1.18; shorts, $1.32@1.36, 


NOTES 


B. S. Crompton, of the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., spent the week 
calling upon the trade. 

John Ellerman, president of the Peli- 
can cracker factory, died Saturday, July 
10. He was stricken while preparing for 
his bath at 6:30, and died within 15 
minutes. Mr. Ellerman is survived by 
his wife and three children. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 


$6.25@6.50; 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., July 12.—There 
was a brisk demand for flour from the 
Southeast for quick shipment last week. 
Very few sales were made for deferred 
shipment. Buyers hesitated to place or- 
ders for new-crop flour except for imme- 
diate use, and millers were slow in quot- 
ing. Export business was of small im- 
portance, though inquiries were received 
from foreign buyers. 

The chief difficulty of the mills was in 
securing sufficient supplies of new wheat 
to keep running. The receipts were 
barely enough to take care of orders at 
mills south of the Ohio River; north of 
the river, the movement of new wheat 
was of little consequence. 

On account of the strength of wheat, 
flour for immediate shipment advanced 
30@50c per bbl, and for deferred ship- 
ments about 20c. For immediate ship- 
ment, prices at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, in cotton, $5.75@6; standard or 
regular patents, $5.40@5.50; long pat- 
ents, 10@20c under standard; low- 
grades, 20@40c under standard. 

Rehandlers of flour reported demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas City brands 
more active than for some months. Quo- 
tations for old-crop flour were: hard win- 
ter patents, delivered Nashville, jutes, 
spring wheat patent, $6.25. 
New-crop flour, 75c@$1 lower. 

Millfeed quiet and unchanged. Quota- 
tions: soft winter wheat bran, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, per ton, in 100-lb bags, $20@21; 
mixed feed, $22.50@23.50; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $24@25. 

WHEAT CROP 

Rains in Tennessee and Kentucky de- 
layed threshing last week, though it is 
estimated that about 50 per cent of the 
crop has been threshed. The wheat in 
Tennessee will fall far short of the yield 
last year, it being estimated as low as 
50 to 60 per cent of 1914. It is said that 
60 to 70 per cent of the wheat threshed 
is being held by farmers. The quality is 
generally satisfactory. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at the end of the week, with 


comparison, as reported through the 
Nashville Grain Exchange, were: 

July 10 July 3 
Wheat, bus ..........0055 134,000 57,000 
Corn, bus .. 118,500 101,000 
Oats, bus 51,000 58,300 
Flour, bbis 18,800 18,300 





Receipts as reported by the Grain Ex- 
change last week were 232 cars of grain 
and 16 of hay. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 137,940 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 58,044, or 42 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 56.9 per 
cent in 1914, and 34.9 in 1913. 


NOTES 
E. Montgomery, Summerville, Ga., will 
establish a flour mill. 

The Lewisburg (Tenn.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has been organized, J. R. Wil- 
hoite being president and J. S. Morris 
secretary-treasurer. 

The MeNair Milling Co., with author- 
ized capital stock of $50,000, has been 
incorporated at Laurinburg, N. C., by 
John F. MeNair and others. 

The Seaboard Milling Co., Sanford, N 
C., is receiving bids on a new mill build- 
ing to cost $5,000, and making arrange- 
ments for machinery for 75 bbls capacity. 

John M. Blake, former president and 
manager of State Milling Co., Nashville, 
has severed connection therewith, and 
gone to Memphis to be associated with 
Moore-Blake Flour Co. 

Four hundred bags of wheat bran 
shipped from St. Louis by Hunter- 
Robinson-Wenz Milling Co. to Morehead 
& McGee Co., Nashville, have been seized 
by United States officials, it being 
charged that the bran was adulterated. 

The Town Creek Milling Co., Lenoir 
City, Tenn., has purchased a site to re- 
build flour mill of 250 bbls capacity and 
corn mill of 500; also an elevator, with 
a capacity of 25,000 bus. The plant of 
the company was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago, with a loss of $40,000. 

The Merchants’ Exchange and others 
of Memphis have filed complaint with the 


- National 
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Interstate Commerce Commission against 
12 southern railroads, alleging that the 
carriers made an increase of rates from 
points in Illinois to Memphis approxi- 
mating an increase of Ic per 100 Ibs. It 
is alleged that this is discrimination 
against Memphis, and suspension of the 
increased tariff is sought. About 20 
Memphis grain concerns are interested. 
Joun Lerper. 


GEORGIA 

Arranta, Ga., July 12.—Never did the 
sale of flour depend so entirely on the 
date of shipments, as was the case 
throughout the Southeast last week. Mills 
able to ship reasonably prompt claim 
that they enjoyed a distribution never 
previously duplicated. Practically all 
sales were confined to car lots. A num- 
ber of mills in Tennessee and northern 
Georgia report that they sold their out- 
put ahead for five days to two weeks. 
Buyers generally have changed their 
opinion that lower prices would prevail 
about Aug. 1; they now think that lower 
values cannot be looked for before Aug. 
15 or Sept. 1. 

There are few mills promising earlier 
shipment than July 20. The majority 
quote earliest shipment as last half of 
July, their option, while a few refuse to 
quote for shipment earlier than the first 
half of August. The largest amount 
known to have been booked was 1,000 
bbls, but this was accompanied by speci- 
fications for shipment as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Most sales the beginning of the week 
were made at $5.10, basis Ohio River, for 
best patent, cotton, ‘Toward the end of the 
week, advances of 10@20¢ easily made 
rapid sales. It is now predicted that 
there will be no let-up in this active car- 
buying this side the first week in August. 


* * 








In the face of a quiet, inactive demand 
for feed, the market holds stiff, on ac- 
count of scarcity and inability to promise 
early shipments on new feed, and $24.50 
@25, basis 100-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. At- 
lanta, represented bran values, with pure 
wheat brown shorts in same packages 
bringing $3@4 over bran. 





"VIRGINIA 

Lyncusure, Va., July 12.—Most mills 
are paying around $1.10 for local wheat. 
Offerings from the West are practically 
nil. Flour buyers are not taking hold 
at present quotations. Quotations: local 
patent, $6.20 bbl; Chicago, $6.10; Louis- 
ville, $5.90; + mama ng $6.40; red dog, 
$37 ton; stiri $28.75; bran, $24.75. 


Mr. Mennel in Washington 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 12.—Presi- 
dent Mark N. Mennel, of the Millers’ 
Federation, was a_ visitor in 
Washington part of last week, attending 
a hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the subject of classifica- 
tions of barrels and other containers by 
carriers in most of the freight classifica- 
tion territories. This subject is under 
consideration by the commission on tariffs 
presented by the railroads, providing for 
changes in classification and increased 
rates on containers in which commodities 
are shipped. 

rom here Mr. Mennel went to New 
York, where he attended a conference on 
the subject of the complicated details of 
export bills of lading. The issues are of 
much concern to exporting millers, and 
representing the Federation President 
Mennel desires, in collaboration with the 
committee having this subject in charge, 
to give it as much personal attention as 
possible, to the end that the rights and 
interests of the millers, as affected by 
these bills of lading enforced in the ex- 
port trade, shall be protected. 


Artuoer J. Dopar. 





World’s Wheat and Flour Stocks 

The monthly compilation of world’s 
wheat and flour stocks by the Chicago 
trade Bulletin is given below in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








——1915—— July 1 

July 1 Junel 1914 

Afloat for Europe..... 44,220 51,060 39,460 
In store—Europe ..... 36,800 38,100 24,430 
Argentina .......+. 6,256 8,096 1,600 
PUBRGGIER. ccccceccts s060s . b0600 9,850 
United States ...... 22,679 40,635 37,412 
CAREER cccccccccses 8,091 15,086 48,226 
Total bus ..... +s. 118,046 52,977 130, 978 
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The flour market last week showed 
great irregularity in price. With the 
steadily advancing premiums for old 
wheat, asking quotations on flour were 
further advanced. The trade is looking 
for a break, and buying just enough to 
meet current requirements. Prices on 
spring patents followed the cash market 
in the Northwest. Spot sales were not 
large and the scarcity of spring wheat 
made it difficult to do business. Low- 
grade winters and springs are both dull 
and nominaily lower. There is little 
flour here, and any demand would prob- 
ably affect values materially. 

Kansas flours are in a very peculiar 
position. Where buyers have to have the 
flour, they ure paying $5.75@6 on the 
spot, but to go out~and sell flour is ex- 
tremely difficult. The market for new 
flour to arrive is irregular, with some 
quotations as low as $4.90, although gen- 
erally around $5@5.15. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


The export market for wheat has 
changed by the developments of the 
week. At the end of June and begin- 
ning of July, sellers were willing to take 
a chance on the weather and offer for 
first half of August. Last week the July 
and first half ot August offerings almost 
ceased, and some of the southwestern 
sellers were glad to buy back the early 
shipment contracts at several cents ad- 
vance from the low point. The offerings 
of last half of August lessened, and the 
premiums have stitfened materially. Pre- 
miums on old wheat are steadily advanc- 
ing and are the highest yet. 

‘The export demand fer wheat has ap- 
parently been for France and Mediter- 
ranean countries. A small business was 
done to England, and there was a little 
demand from Scandinavia. Private Eng- 
lish cables report early shipment of 
American wheat being otfered by specu- 
lators or resellers at below a parity with 
the current asking prices from America. 
This is possibly due to the relative dif- 
ference between the price of Indian and 
American. 

Export demand for oats has been very 
quiet, and only a few parcel lots have 
been reported. ‘This situation is partly 
due to the stiff premiums. It is claimed 
that there are still a number of cargoes 
of oats to be shipped this month, 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freights are dull and heavy, 
with a tendency to easier prices for near- 
by shipment. The decline in berth rate 
quotations has been 2@3d per bu, and it 
has been intimated that even lower quo- 
tations might be accepted on a firm bid. 
Cargoes are held steady, but there is 
little or no business reported. 


ARGENTINE CORN 


Argentine corn firmer, and toward the 
close the market advanced to about 74c 
asked, cost and freight, compared with 
the low point of 711,c, with some sales 
early in the week at 72c. Those in close 
touch with the market estimate that about 
1,000,000 bus have so far been bought by 
American importers. 


PACIFIC COAST FLOUR 


Several months ago it was expected 
that Pacific Coast mills would be able to 
do a large volume of business in the At- 
lantic seaboard markets by shipping flour 
all-water via Panama Canal. 

To the end of developing this business, 
representatives of several Pacific Coast 
mills spent some time in the East, visiting 
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most of the large markets, but about the 
time everything was well lined up the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. began 
to advance its rates, and continued to do 
so until now they are 66 2-3 per cent 
higher than when the investigation of the 
eastern markets by Pacific Coast mills 
began. In consequence, very little busi- 
ness has been worked, and the prospect 
for the future does not seem especially 
bright if the high rates are to continue. 


NOTES 

H. Weibel is building a 75-bbl mill at 
Hagerstown, Md. 

D. W. Dietrich, a miller of Frederick, 
Md., was on ’change last week. 

Rye flour is quiet, little interest being 
shown by buyers. The range is $5.50@ 
5.75, jute. 

J. L. Rodney, president of Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in New 
York recently. 

Fred H. Masse, president F, H. Masse 
& Co., Manchester, N. H., flour and feed 
dealers, is spending several days in New 
York City. 

H. H. Hill, secretary Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co. who has _ been 
spending some time in New York, left 
for home July 7 via Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

Mark N. Mennel, treasurer Harter 
Milling Co., Toledo, and president Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in New 
York last Wednesday, after having been 
in Washington to attend a conference. 

The Hohokus Flour Mills Co., New 
York, has recently been incorporated by 
Selig Scheur, Newark, N. J., F. E. 
Stouvenel, Brooklyn, N. Y., and H. H. 
Shook, Locust Valley, L. L., with capital 
of $10,000. 

On new spring wheat flours, mills are 
quoting $5.10@5.45, jute, though not 
freely. On Kansas straights for July- 
August delivery, quotations are $5.10@ 
5.25, and for August-September delivery 
$4.85@5, but even at these figures little 
business is being worked. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., July 12.—Flour, old 
and new, was in fair demand last week, 
both for export and domestic account, yet 
the business was greatly restricted. Com- 
paratively speaking, offerings of both 
new and old stock were probably small- 
er than ever known before at this season 
of the year, due to the continued wet 
weather throughout the winter wheat 
belt, which, with the war and the great 
shrinkage in values from the late high 
point, is causing the farmers to hold 
their wheat as never before. 

Prices were generally higher, regard- 
less of the bearish government report, 
but were so irregular and unsettled as to 
make it difficult to quote with any degree 
of accuracy, as all quotations were more 
or less nominal and constantly under- 
going revision. The features of the week 
were that the winter wheat mills wanted 
to sell nothing for shipment closer than 
August, while the northwestern manu- 
facturers in instances were willing to sell 
new flour at $1.50 per bbl under old for 
almost any delivery. 

Springs were strong but quiet, with 
fancy short patents closing nominally at 
$7.15@740; standard brands, $6.80@ 
7.05; long patents, straights and cut- 
straights, $6.40@6.65; clears, first and 
second, $5.10@6.10,—-all per bbl, wood, 
or 20@30c less in cotton or jute. The 
wide range in quotations was attributed 
to the wide difference in both quality and 
value of the remaining old wheat. New- 
crop flour was offered at $1@1.50 per bbl 
under old, with the trade going slow on 
buying, even at the extreme discount. 
Something was done in old flour within 
the range of quotations, but most buyers 
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preferred to do as little as possible at 
the premiums generally demanded. 

New soft winters were scarce, higher 
and in good demand, principally for ex- 
port, with patents at the close ranging 
nominally $5.25@5.50; near-by straights, 
$4.75@5,—both per bbl, wood; 25@30c 
less in sacks, and 35@40c less, bulk or 
buyer’s package. Few of the mills in 
this territory have any wheat or will 
make any sales earlier than for August 
shipment, though there are exceptions to 
this, and these made good bookings dur- 
ing the week for prompt and July deliv- 
ery, mostly for export, as the local buy- 
ers are still clinging to the hope that by 
waiting they will yet be able to secure 
their pick again at the low opening price 
of the season—$4, bulk. Patent was held 
up by the West, but no business was in 
evidence. 

New hard winters were barely steady 
and quiet, with patents at the close nomi- 
nally quoted at $5.30@5.55; straights, 
$5.05@5.30; clears, $4.50@4.75,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 25@30c more 
in w Owing to the excessive mois- 
ture in the hard-winter country, the 
trade is losing interest in the Southwest 
and turning its attention to the North- 
west. Some very good bakers patents 
were offered down to $5.05, sacks, during 
the week, but the buyers said they would 
wait. 

City mills last week enjoyed a fair ex- 
port trade and a good domestic demand, 
but would like to see the new wheat com- 
ing forward a little more lively. They 
ran slightly stronger, made no change in 
flour, but advanced feed 50c per ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
10,165 bbls; clearances, 1,428. 

Ocean freights were firmer, but tame 
on the surface. Quotations, per qr: 
London, 7s 6d; Liverpool, 7s 6d; Leith, 
8s; Havre, 9s; Scandinavian ports, 10s; 
Mediterranean ports, 9s 714d. 


NOTES 


M. L. Jenks, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., Duluth, was a visitor to this market 
July 8. 

Eugene Blackford, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, is spending a few days 
at Cape May, N. J 

At the close of the week something like 
65 foreign steamers were bound for Bal- 
timore, principally for coal and grain. 


Stocks of grain at Baltimore, July 10: 
wheat, 137,767 bus; corn, 282,394; oats, 
165,086; rye, 144,527; barley, 1,326; total, 
731,100. 

Cash wheat at the close, July 10, was 
up le for the week, down 57c from the 
top, up 27c from the bottom and 2314c 
higher than a year ago. 


Newport News is now exporting the 
oats, which emphasizes the heavy penalty 
Baltimore is paying for its embargoes 
and lack of terminal facilities. 


Additional exports from Baltimore last 
week were 74,074 bus oats to London, 
34,861 bus barley to Nykoebing and Fal- 
ster and 26,593 to Copenhagen. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in- 
troduced on ’change July 6 by Duane H. 
Rice, vice-president of the City Baking 
Co. 

New applicants for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce are Henry B. 
Cole, refiner of petroleum, and Maurice 
B. Carlin, custom-house and ship broker- 
age. 

President MacGill and Secretary Hay- 
ward, of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
operating the Patapsco Mills, are eagerly 
buying the new southern wheat now com- 
ing to market. 

Thomas C. Craft, Jr., president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Grain Co., and 
Archibald R. Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
leading grain brokers, are enjoying a 
holiday together at Atlantic City. 

The steamer Larchmore, one of the 
newest and best of the Johnston Line 
steamers running between Baltimore and 
Liverpool, and the steamer Gadsby, be- 
longing to the Ropner fleet and also a 
frequent visitor to this port, were re- 
ported sunk by German _ submarines 
July 3. 

The Norris Grain Co., Ltd., has placed 
Frederick A. Heywood, its former local 
manager, in charge of its business at the 
Gulf ports, and assigned Walter Trappe, 
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its former assistant local » to 
look after its shipments at more, 
Philadelphia and Newsies News. Both 
changes are promotions. 

L. B. Burford, general agent here of 
the Erie Railroad, announces that his 
road will make a special effort to divert 
its grain traffic through the port of Bal- 
timore when the new elevator of the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad at Port Coving- 
ton, now under construction, is completed 
and the grain rates-on that line become 
operative. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 149,767 bus; same time last 
year, 190,985. Extreme range of prices 
for the week, 80c@$1.12%,; for corre- 
sponding period last year, 65@86%,c. 
Saturday’s arrivals, 41,113 bus, practical- 
ly equaled those of all the rest of the 
week combined, and averaged fine as to 
both quality and condition. 

The steamer Mantaro, the first to sail 
on the line recently established between 
Baltimore and Callao by the Peruvian 
Steamship Co., arrived here July 5 and 
was welcomed and inspected by the 
mayor of the city, the collector of the 
port and representatives from the lead- 
ing trade bodies. The Mantaro will be 
closely followed by the Urumbama and 
the Pachitea, and the three ships will 
maintain a quick and direct service be- 
tween this port and the west coast of 
South America for both passengers and 
freight. Gustavus & Co. are the local 
agents of the new line. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 12.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 13,100 bbls, of which 10,100 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 65 
per cent of capacity, compared with 12,- 
900, or 64 per cent, the previous week, 
18,000, or 65 per cent, a year ago, 11,000, 
or 55 per cent, two years ago, 11,200, or 
55 per cent, three years ago, and 12,700, 
or 62 per cent, four years ago. 

Flour buyers held off most of the week 
and new business was dull. The demand 
for spring wheat flour was confined to 
small lots, both Boston and New York 
customers taking only enough for im- 
mediate needs. As to old bookings, there 
was some complaint regarding shipping 
directions. The general price tendency 
was upward, ' 

Some of the mills held spring wheat 
patents 25c per bbl higher than the pre- 
vious week. They quoted at $7.50, wood, 
Boston. Not many sales were reported 
at that figure. The first of the week a 
little business was transacted at $7.25. 
Millers advanced city prices 40c per bbl, 
to $7.50, wood. Grocers and _ bakers 
bought sparingly on the advance. Other 
spring wheat flours were advanced in 
proportion. 

Spring clears sold out of all propor- 
tion to patents. Some mills had a big 
call, and were sold ahead. Prices ruled 
strong, mills getting as high as $6.90, 
wood, Boston, for the best. Others not 
quite so fancy sold at $6.75. The lowest 
price was $6.65. 

Spring low-grade flour was also in de- 
mand, but mills did not have much to 
offer. Most of them were sold ahead. 
The best price obtained for fancy was 
$5, jute, Boston. Others sold at $4.75. 

Winter wheat mill representatives re- 
ported a little better inquiry for straights. 
They offered the best as low as $5.75, 
wood, Boston, and took some orders at 
that figure. One mill quoted $5.90. New 
York buyers did not want to pay over 
$5.75, wood, New York. The city trade 
was moderate at $6@6.25, wood. Ship- 
ping directions came in better. 

Mills made no change in rye flour 
prices. They reported sales of pure 
white at $6, wood, Boston. Sales of pure 
black rye flour were made at $5.75. New 
York buyers did not want to pay over 
$5.90@6, wood, New York, for pure 
white. The local trade was moderate at 
$6.50, wood. 

Sales of graham flour were made at a 
decline of 10@15c per bbl from the pre- 
vious week. Imitation graham sold at 
$5.45@5.50, wood, Boston, and pure gra- 
ham at $5.20@5.25. Entire wheat flour 
was unchanged at $7.25, wood, Boston, 
and the demand was moderate. Ship- 
ping directions came in more freely. 

Millfeed was in fairly good demand 
and prices were steady. Spring bran 
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sold as high as $26, in 100’s, Boston, al- 
though some of the mills accepted $25@ 
25.50. Sales of spring middlings were 
made by one mill as high as $32, in 100’s, 
Boston, while others sold at $29@31.50. 
Rye feed was in good demand at $28 
@29, in 100’s, Boston, while in the city 
buyers paid as high as $30. Stocks 
cleaned up closely, there being no accu- 
mulation at the end of the week. 


NOTES 

W. W. Van Vechten, president of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., is away on his 
annual vacation. While in the East he 
will combine business with pleasure. 

Contracts for furnishing flour to the 
county institutions were awarded last 
week to Macauley-Fien Co., of this city, 


‘at $6.34, wood, and to the Washburn- 


Crosby Co., Minneapolis, at $6.41, paper. 
. R. J. ATK1ns. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., July 12.—With old 
spring wheat flour selling below cost, the 
mills were not anxious to do business last 
week. It’s an unusually early date for 
old wheat to be cleaned up, and millers 
hardly know what to make of the sud- 
den disappearance of No. 1 northern. It 
seems to have dried up at least a month 
carlier than last year, and dealers are 
not expecting new wheat to arrive before 
Sept. 10. 

The demand for spring patents was 
not so bad, all things considered, as it 
was confined to immediate wants and 
the millers were able to get a reasonable 
price in a small way. Offerings of clears 
were light, as the mills are well sold 
ahead. All grades of flour were ad- 
vanced 25¢ per bbl, and low-grades $1@ 
2 per ton. There was a great scarcity of 
red dog. 

Winter wheat representatives here are 
doing a little business but seem to be 
well sold ahead and not anxious to offer 
any quantity of old flour. New wheat 
will be along in about two weeks, and 
the mills will waste no time in starting to 
grind. Winter short patent was offered 
at $6.40, standard at $6.20, and pastry at 
$5.95, prompt shipment, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour quiet and little prospect of 
anything doing until new is offered. Buy- 
ers are looking for lower prices. Sellers 
were asking $6.40 for No. 1, $5.85 for 
straight, and $5.65 for dark, in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed was very strong and higher 
for spot, or quick or prompt shipment. 
The mills seem to be sold so far ahead 
that there is really no spot feed obtain- 
able, and the few jobbers having it find 
no trouble in getting $23 for bran and 
$27 for middlings. In fact, they were 
bidding those prices while selling at the 
same figures. The local mills quoted 
bran at $22.50@22.75 for shipment first 
half of August, and middlings at $27@ 
27.50 for possibly the latter part of July 
and all August. Buyers are looking for 
a slump in prices as soon as winter wheat 
mills start grinding. 

Hay is up to $30 per ton and scarce, 
and with high corn prices the situation 
looks strong for some time to come. Red 
dog is scarce at $86@37 per ton. 

Corn meal coarse feed was in fair de- 
mand before the mills advanced prices 
75c per ton, after which a falling off in 
trade was noticeable. Hominy feed in 
light supply and easily salable at 70c 
per ton over last week. Gluten feed 
steady. Cottonseed meal scarce and 
firm. Oil meal advanced $1.50 per ton 
and offerings were light. 

Rolled oats quiet and easy. Oat hulls, 
reground, sold at $22.50 and no more ob- 
tainable at that price. The market seems 
to be cleaned up. 

THE OUTPUT 

Some of the mills were down for a 
day or two and others ran a little slower. 
The output last week was 116,450 bbls, 
or 85 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 134,025, or 98 per cent, the previous 
week, 101,950, or 74 per cent, in 1914, 
91,800, or 67 per cent, in 1913, and 77,- 
500, or 56 per cent, in 1912. 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are down to about 
500,000 bus, the same as last year. 


_ Wheat, rye and oats are in fine shape 
in most sections of this state. 


Bags are higher and the demand is 
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active. New jute 140-lb sacks, 14c; new 
feed, 10% c. Buyers believe prices will 
go higher. 


The A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co. will rearrange the Oswego 
(N. Y.) Milling Co.’s plant, with a view 
of decreasing the cost and increasing the 
capacity 50 per cent. 

Lake receipts of grain are nearly all 
in small lots brought down by package 
freights. Total receipts for the week 
were 1,112,000 bus, compared with 2,316,- 
000 the previous week. 

Charles Kennedy & Co. brought an- 
other cargo of American wheat from 
Montreal last week, and there is more 
coming. The rate on the last cargo was 
2%¢ per bu from Montreal to Buffalo. 

The old rumor that the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., of Minneapolis, had purchased 
a site for a mill is again revived. While 
it is true that some figuring has been 
going on for several months for mill and 
elevator sites on the Buffalo River, it will 
take considerable time to line up the 
property owners interested. 

The Mutual Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ 
Association, of which A. W. Carpenter, 
Buffalo, is secretary, will hold its first 
annual meeting and outing at Jamestown, 
N. Y., July 16-17. Addresses on topics 
of interest will be made and officers elect- 
ed, and a tour of Chautauqua Lake, 
theatre parties and trolley rides will be 
a part of the programme. 

It is reported that a big grain firm 
has had representatives in Oswego for a 
week to locate a site for a 2,000,000-bu 
elevator, and that Cape Vincent has been 
decided on as the most favorable situa- 
tion, as larger-sized vessels could reach 
that point. The New York Central Rail- 
road is reported to be interested in the 
project. 

The twenty-second annual convention 
of the National Hay Association was 
held at Niagara Falls last week. The 
association went on record as indorsing 
all feasible projects to increase water 
transportation, uniform bills of lading 
and the placing of embargoes under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. J. D. Cole, of Kansas City, 
was elected president. E. Bangasser. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 12.—Local condi- 
tions in the flour market still remain un- 
settled, and the week just closed, with 
a few exceptions, was a dull and un- 
satisfactory one from the salesman’s 
viewpoint. The volume of trade is still 
far below what was expected would be 
the case, so near the close of the old- 
crop year. 

The way the wheat market bobbed 
around last week caused prospective 
flour buyers to proceed with caution. 
Crop reports appear conflicting, but buy- 
ers admit that the new crop will be a 
bumper one. Old-wheat flour is being 
purchased in a small way for prompt 
shipment, but it is because the buyer is 
about out. Aside from a few cases of 
round lots, new-crop business has not 
yet materialized to any extent. The large 
buyers have not come on the market for 
supplies for future delivery. 

There is still considerable flour held 
by the large bakers and distributors, 
which was bought some weeks ago. This 
was purchased at considerably higher 
prices than those now prevailing for old- 
wheat flour for prompt shipment, and 
while much of this has been coming for- 
ward during the past week or two, there 
has been considerable difficulty and delay 
in obtaining shipping directions. This 
flour will eventually be taken, but it all 
helps to make the present situation one 
of unpleasantness and delay. 

Recent buying of new-wheat flour 
seems to have been in the nature of a test 
of the market, and the volume of business 
done has been disappointing. The Bos- 
ton representative of a first-class spring 
wheat mill made a sale during the week 
of 10,000 bbls new spring wheat patent 
at $6.05 per bbl, wood basis, shipment 
commencing Oct. 1. Other sales were 
reported of fair-sized lots of new spring 
patents at about $6.10 per bbl in wood, 
and of new Kansas hard wheat patents 
in sacks at about $1 under prices quoted 
for old wheat. 

Old spring wheat flours at the close of 
the week were generally held 10@15c per 
bbl higher than the previous week. Min- 


neapolis patents Tanged $7.30 per bbl in 
wood, but some New York state spring 
patents were held at $7.40@7.50. The in- 
side quotation for old-wheat count 
spring patents was $6.90 per bbl in w 
while special short patents were held at 
$7.60@7.90. 

There are some spring straights held 
at almost the prices asked for patents, 
but the general range is 50@75c per bbl 
lower in sacks. About $6.30@6.60 is 
asked for the general list, but there are 
some first straights held at $6.90. 

Old soft winter wheat flours are held 
firmer, patents ranging up to $6.35 per 
bbl in wood. Soft winter straights range 
up to $6.15. Kansas old hard wheat 
patents are held at $6.15@6.90. 

NOTES 

Charles C. Bovey, of Minneapolis, di- 
rector Washburn-Crosby Co., paid a 
short visit to Boston last week. 

Visitors on ‘change during the week 
were Raymond P. Lipe and F. W. Lipe, 
Toledo; H. O. Mumford, Chicago; R. 
F. Bausmann, New York; E. W. Ehlert, 
Minneapolis, and G. Mayer, Duluth. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., July 12.—The flour 
market here last week was a dull and un- 
satisfactory one as far as sellers were 
concerned. The few sales reported were 
to mixed-car buyers who wanted the mini- 
mum quantity of flour and the maximum 
quantity of feed, and quick shipment. 
Directions on old orders were good, due 
mainly to the firm markets. Springs were 
firm but practically unchanged from the 
previous week, and ranged, for patents, 
$6.60@6.85 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, the 
higher price being asked for well-estab- 
lished Minneapolis brands; straights, 
$6.40@6.60, cotton. 

A few mills in the Southwest quoted 
old-wheat flour, but the majority only 
new-wheat products for August and Sep- 
tember shipment. Old-wheat top patents, 
$6.60@6.80; new, $5.35@5.75 bbl,—49-lb 
paper bags; straights, about 20c bbl less 
in cotton. 

Near-by soft winter wheat mills offered 
some new-wheat flour for August ship- 
ment at $4.70@5, bulk. 

Millfeed market active for all grades, 
and sales of the heavier feeds were ef- 
fected at the highest quotations in sev- 
eral months. Dealers’ stocks are low, and 
spot and transit cars brought top quota- 
tions. Bran was quoted at $24.25 ton; 
standard middlings, $28.50; white mid- 
dlings, according to grade, $32.50@33; 
red dog, $36.50,—all in sacks. 

Arrivals of ear corn light, and quo- 
tations were advanced 21%c bu. Shelled 
corn was in excellent demand and quo- 
tations were advanced 2c per bu. Stocks 
of oats were light, and receipts were 
easily placed at quotations. Receipts for 
the week: millfeed, 14 cars; ear corn, 2; 
shelled corn, 28; oats, 75. Ear corn, No. 
2 yellow, 85%@86c; shelled corn, No. 2 
yellow, 83/,@84c; oats, No. 2 white, 56 
@56\4¢. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands of flour to the grocery trade at 
$7.20 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

August Grewe, baker, Alliance, Ohio, 
will soon occupy his new modern bakery 
recently completed at this place. 

Rosenbloom Bros., for several years in 
the baking business at Monessen, Pa., 
have sold their bakery and have started 
in the flour and feed business in the same 
town. 


Among those visiting the local trade 
last week were H. S. Pearlstone, sales- 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and H. E. Brooks, Sr., man- 
ager Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. 

C. J. Thornton, who for about three 
years has been the local district sales- 
manager for the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co., has been transferred 
to the office of the mill and will leave 
here about July 15 to take up his new 
duties. J. H. Gates, of Detroit, Mich., 
will succeed Mr. Thornton. 

; W. A. Low. 





The first grist mill erected in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, is still 
standing and in good preservation. It 
was built in 1717 on the Little Conestoga, 
near Lancaster. J. L. Book is the pres- 
ent owner. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetpuia, Pa. July 12.—There 

was little doing in the local flour market 
last week. Mill limits fluctuated in sym- 
pathy with wheat, and closed higher, but 
there was no buying except to satisfy 
actual wants. Few, if any, transactions 
in old spring patent were reported above 
$6.75@6.80, wood, though limits, at the 
close, were up to $7. Manufacturers gen- 
erally asked $5.25@5.50, jute, for new 
patent to arrive, but buyers expect the 
price to go down to $5 and say they are 
going to wait for that figure. 
- Old Kansas flours scarce and nominal. 
New Kansas straight was offered to ar- 
rive at $5.25, jute, but buyers showed no 
interest. Soft winter straight dull at 
$5.50@5.75, wood, for old, and at $4.75@ 
5, wood, for new. 

The local mills reported business of a 
jobbing character, and made no large 
sales. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 12,699,- 
263 bus, against 7,881,247 for the same 
time last year. 


F. B. Stubbs, general manager of the 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co., was a 
visitor on ’change last week; also M. L. 
Jenks, grain dealer, of Duluth. 

The wheat harvest in this locality is 
about two weeks later than usual. The 
crop is expected to prove one of the best 
for years. In some districts the grain is 
somewhat rusted, but the heads are gen- 
erally well filled, and the grain is ripened 
well. Early in the season, most of the 
fields showed a thin growth, but later 
filled out and matured well. 

The hearing in connection with the $2 
diversion charge by the railroads was 
held last week before C. V. Burnside, an 
examining attorney for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the Federal 
Building in this city. The charges were 
brought by the Commercial Exchange of 
this city and the New York Produce Ex- 
change. Local grain dealers say if the 
new charge is not abolished it will force 
the dealers to give up buying for the 
small consumer. The charge of $2 takes 
away nearly half their profit on a car- 
load. James L. King, a member of the 
Commercial Exchange, upon being called 
in rebuttal by the railroads said, so far, 
shipments to the East had not decreased 
because of the new ruling, but in a short 
time they would. E. P. Bates, assistant 
freight manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, corroborated the testimony of 
other railroad officials; who said the cost 
of telegraphing arrival of cars, switching 
and bookkeeping entailed, warranted the 
charge of $2. 

Samvue  S. Daniets. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 


July 8, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
2a Ti sevccenes 92 23 5 3 
MRTG. cvsccceses 109 112 10 148 
Consolidated ..... 127 62 10 134 
CHRUEVEE cee csciacrs 399 31 a eee 
L.A eee 107 19 3 321 
oh aa a 4 tees 343 106 10 ese 
Fort William ..... 556 192 11 130 
a 102 19 10 ose 
eS Sere rer 153 106 7 110 
Can. Northern .... 272 192 28 247 
meen @ CO ccicis 3 4 én 33 
Government ...... 167 75 3 65 
TORR ccccscvcess B480 941 104 1,191 
FeO? GRO ceccccces 8,837 934 234. 3,009 
PE. bc cee caes 354 149 17 21 
Lake shipments... 296 199 one 103 
Rail shipments ... 28 7 e 
STOCKS BY GRADE 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ei 2 Ata 
No. 1 northern... 619 No. 2.C. W...... 504 
No. 2 northern.. 784 No. 3 C. W...... 153 
No. 3 northern.. 451 Ex. 1 feed ..... 68 
WEG. © scccccece's BGn GEROTD i ccccecse 216 
Other@ ........6. 396 _ 
a BOONE 6 sicawes 941 
, : MeeeTrrret | 
World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 11 July 12 











Wheat— July 10 July 3 1914 1913 
America ..... 3,432 5,973 6,288 5,333 
Eee 86 168 3,736 824 
Danube ...... sik eens 248 128 
BGR oe steccur 1,760 3,184 1,264 2,667 
Argentina .... 946 1,816 320 360 
Australia ..... posh Shses 728 1,072 
OURePS .cccvee 56 56 72 54 

Tots., wheat 6,280 11,197 12,656 10,438 
COPR ccvossses 6,911 4,922 4,778 6,852 

On passage— 

Wheat ccicccs 36,728 42,168 38,808 38,432 
Corn ......... 23,780 22,023 22,118 35,479 
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There are signs of improvement in the 
domestic demand for flour, especially in 
Ontario. The overstocked condition of 
the country trade has been relieved to 
some extent and buyers are beginning to 
take more interest in the market. Prices 
to domestic buyers remain at the figures 
that have prevailed for some weeks. 

In the export department spring wheat 
flour is still gaining strength. Since a 
week ago the asking price for Manitobas 
has advanced 1s per 280 lbs, while win- 
ters remain at the old level. The volume 
of sales is extremely limited. For choice 
makes of Manitoba export patents, mills 
are now asking 41s per -280 lbs in 140-lb 
jute bags, c¢. i.f. Iondon, Liverpool or 
Glasgow ; winters, 37@38s in cotton. 

‘Toronto’ brokers, buying 90 per cent 
winter patents for export, offer country 
mills in Ontario $4.70 per bbl for this 
flour in buyers’ bags f.o.b. seaboard. This 
price has prevailed for over a fortnight. 

Local mixed-car quotations per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts a $7.00 
Spring patents, seconds .............. 6.50 
Spring patents, first bakers pxre 23<, oe 
Winter and spring blends peboxienens. See 

6.00 


Winter 90 per cents enue 
All delivered in 98-Ib bags, 
quantities, Ontario points, 


wholesale 


BRAN STRONGER 


Some are quoting $1 per ton advance 
in bran, but the standard quotation of 
big milling companies is still $26 in bags 
in mixed car lots to the country trade. 
Stocks are light. Other feeds show no 
change. Shorts are quoted at $28 per 
ton, middlings $29, and feed flour at 
$1.85 per 100 lbs. 

ADVANCING STEADILY 


The price of Manitoba wheat to On- 
tario country mills for delivery from 
lake ports follows W innipeg close ly, and 
at the week-end was 7,@8c higher than 
previous week, with light demand, On- 
tario winter wheat has advanced, in same 
period, 2@3¢ per bu. Quotations, per bu: 

-$....@1.42 
Laeees woe @1.39% 
-@1 \ 


WITEAT 


No, 1 northern ....... 
No. 2 northern 
No. 3 northern ant 37% 
No, 2 Ontario winter 1.12@1.15 

Winter wheat quotations for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat in 
car lots f.o,b, lake ports. 





CEREAL GRAINS QUIET 
limited. 


Demand for these grains is 
Quota- 


The mills are all running light. 
tions, per bu: 


No. 2 white Ontario oats 

No. 2 Canadian western ........+. @ 63 

No. 3 Canadian western ... ee ..@ 60 

Malting barley jaates ‘3 70@ 75 
64@ 65 


Feed barley vers 
FRVS ceccccvessaseccvcctcessereese 
POR ccscrccrsves os 
Buckwheat 
Ontario corn eoeee ° 
All Ontario grains, car lots, f.o.b, point of 
shipment; Manitoba oats, f.o.b. Bay ports, 


“fe 
ee) 
on 


OATMEAL DULL 

There is very little demand for oat- 
meal, and mills are working only part 
time. Quotations: rolled oats, $3 per 90- 
lb bag to the jobbing trade or $6.25 per 
bbl in wood. ‘To export markets, millers 
would sell rolled oats on a basis of 44s 6d 
per 280 lbs c.i-f. Londen, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, with usual 2 per cent discount; 
pinhead oatmeal, 43s 6d; medium and 
coarse, 43s 3d. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS EASY 


The ocean steamship companies have 


more flour space to offer than millers re- 
quire, and the tendency is toward easier 
rates, though no actual changes are re- 


corded. Quotations, per 100 lbs: Mont- 
real to London 50c, Liverpool 50c, Glas- 
gow 50c, Belfast 50c, Dublin 52c, Avon- 
mouth 50c. From United States ports to 


London 47@50c, Liverpool 45@50c, 
Glasgow 50c, Leith 49@55c, Aberdeen 


and Dundee 54@55c, Bristol 45c. 


CEREAL COMPANY MAY REORGANIZE 


The plants of the Canadian Cereal & 
Flour Mills, Ltd., of which the head 
office is located at Toronto, are being 
offered for sale in a legal and formal 

yay. This offer includes all the proper- 
ties of the company. When the law has 
been fully complied with in this respect 
it is likely that a new proposal to put the 
business upon a permanent basis will be 
dealt with. The receiver has been work- 
ing on a proposition of the kind for 
some time and is understood to be in a 
position now to submit something that 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
There are some good plants in this com- 
pany’s possession which are not likely to 
be left idle under any circumstances. 

NOTES 

The winter wheat mills of western On- 
tario are finding demand for their prod- 
ucts particularly slack. 

W. Craven, formerly with the Macleod 
(Alta.) Flouring Mills, Ltd., has moved 
back to eastern Canada. He hopes to 
continue in the milling business here. He 
is at present visiting his people at Bath, 
Ont. 

W. E. McGaw, western manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, R. J. Megaw, superintendént, and 
Joseph ‘Tilton, agent for the Maritime 
Provinces of this company, spent most 
of last week in Toronto. 

The business interests of eastern Can- 
ada as represented mostly by manufac- 
turers are combining to foster foreign 
trade in Canadian products. The idea is 
to redress as much as possible the balance 
of trade against this country in its deal- 
ings with the rest of the world. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 12,.—Prices for 
all grades of flour ruled steady last week, 
but the volume of business showed no 
improvement, There was some inquiry 
from Newfoundland for spring wheat 
grades, but no business resulted. The 
demand from abroad was very limited, 
the only sale reported for the week being 
6,000 sacks of new-crop wheat flour for 
October-November shipment to London. 
On spot, spring wheat first patents sold 
at $7.10, seconds at $6.60, and strong 
clears at $6.40 per bbl in bags, and 30c 
more in wood, ‘The trade in winter wheat 
flour was slow, with choice patents quot- 
ed at $6.30 and straight rollers at $5.90@ 
6 per bbl in wood, and the latter in jute 
at $2.75@2.85 per bag of 98 lbs. The 
receipts of flour were 25,223 sacks, com- 
pared with 74,049 last year. 

A feature of the millfeed situation was 
the increasing scarcity of the heavier 
grades of feed owing to the continued 
small production, but there was no change 
in prices. The demand was principally 
for shorts and middlings, and orders 
poured in from both Ontario and Quebec 
for supplies, but buyers found it difficult 
to get them filled. Supplies of bran were 
ample, for which the demand was fair at 
$26, while shorts were quoted at $28, and 
middlings at $33@34 per ton, including 
bags. The demand for moullie increased, 
and prices were firm, with sales of pure 
grain grades at $38@40, and mixed at 
+ $35@37 per ton. 

Rolled oats were steady in sympathy 
with the higher prices ruling for the raw 
material of late, but the volume of busi- 


ness doing was small at $6.25 per bbl in 
wood, and at $2.90@3 per bag. There 
were no exports, compared with 2,600 
sacks and 3,300 cases last year. 

The demand from foreign buyers for 
both old- and new-crop Manitoba spring 
wheat grades was limited, and not a sale 
was reported during the week, but there 
was some demand for American new- 
crop winter wheat, and sales for August- 
September shipment to London were 
made at 44s 9d, and to Liverpool at 
445 4Y,d, 

The spot market for coarse grains was 
quiet, there being less demand for car 
lots. The oats market ruled firm, with 
sales of car lots of No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern at 61°,@62c, extra No. 1 feed at 
614%, @62c, No. 1 feed at 60%,@6lc, and 
No. 2 feed at 59%,@60c, while local No. 
2 white sold at 6014,@6l1c, No. 3 at 60@ 
60'%4c, and No, 4 at 59¥%,@59%c per bu, 
ex-store. In sympathy with the advance 
in prices in Chicago for corn, the local 
market was stronger and 2@3c per bu 
higher than the week previous, with sales 
of car lots of American No. 3 yellow at 
83¥%4c, and Argentine corn at 8114¢ per 
bu, ex-store. Manitoba No. 4 barley 
quiet at 72c per bu, ex-store. 


LOCAL STOCKS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Stocks of grain and flour in Montreal 
on the dates mentioned: 


July 10 July 3 July 11 
1915 1915 1914 

Wheat, bus ...... 887,262 1,3: 29, 186 4,742,947 
COPM, BOB ..cics 63,709 88,083 
Teen. GO we eacees ‘1, 318,701 1, 1,534,888 
meriey, BUS .... 0: 194,898 2 252,346 
_ Se ae 8,332 1,071 
Buckwheat, bus...  ) ) i \ |) Sree es 
Flaxseed, bus 10,005 203,828 
Flour, sacks ...... 52,249 48,444 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Exports of grain and flour from the 


port of Montreal for the week ending 
July 10: 
° Wheat Flour 
To- - bus sacks 
eT eT Te ee 48,001 


London 





BOE. 85 6.0.0 ceeWibs deed asees 
South Africa 
Cc. MTL Te eee cre 228,908 


In addition to the above, there were 
shipped to Havre 66,127 bus oats, and 
20,000 bus barley to Liverpool. 

James Carruthers & Co., Ltd. of 
Montreal and New York, shipped the 
first cargo this season of 224,000 bus of 
new-crop red winter wheat from Galves- 
ton to Havre, on July 10. 


WIHLEAT FOR NEW ZEALAND 


The Canadian Pacific Railway will 
‘arry the 1,000,000 bus _— bought for 
New Zealand, from the sad of the 
Lakes to Montreal, at the ancl od low 
rate of 3°4¢ per bu, including insurance. 


REVIVING OUR FLAX INDUSTRY 


With the object of making flax grow- 
ing and manufacturing a permanent in- 
dustry in Canada, and the securing of 
government assistance to this end, the 
Canadian Flax Growers’ Association held 
an enthusiastic meeting at Hensall, Ont., 
last week. It was pointed out that there 
was no reason why this industry should 
not have more of the prosperity enjoyed 
a few years ago, when 50 busy mills 
made Ontario the leading flax region on 
the continent. 


BIG WHEAT CROP PROMISED 


In Manitoba the 
a good average in all respects. 
katchewan and Alberta it is late, 
generally of a good heavy stand. 

Generally speaking, the plant is of 
strong growth, and with warm, forcing 
weather will undoubtedly make rapid 
strides, Ample moisture has been pro- 


crop is reported to be 
In Sas- 
but is 


vided for some time to come, and the 
weather the past few days has been de- 
cidedly favorable. With a continuation 
of such conditions, the outlook is for a 
large crop. It has been pointed out that 
proof of the very large acreage this year 
is to be found in the comparatively small 
amount under summer fallow. In_ the 
newer districts a fair amount of break- 
ing is going on, There was more or less 
anxiety over the question of harvest help, 
and it is going to be difficult to provide 
the number required. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO CROPS 


Unless warm, dry ‘weather comes soon in 
the northern part of Ontario the crops 
in the great section from Port Arthur 
to the western limits of the province will 
prove a serious disappointment. W. B. 
Roadhouse, deputy minister of agricul- 
ture, and C. F. Bailey, assistant deputy 
minister, returned from a two weeks’ 
tour of inspection in northwestern On- 
tario, and their opinion of the outlook 
was anything but optimistic. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., July 12.—Flour mill- 
ers reported business rather quiet. It 
was understood that none of the large 
plants were working to capacity. Re- 
garding the export trade, one of the 
leading millers stated the other day that, 
contrary to impression, the war had had 
a serious effect upon that end of the 
business. Export from Canada to some 
countries is prohibited, and in some of 
those still open for export the govern- 
ments have been selling wheat below 
actual cost, which has made it impossible 
for mills in Canada to compete. Prices 
remained steady. Flour to Manitoba 
points, in cotton or jute bags, delivered 
to the retail trade, net: best patents, $7 
per bbl; seconds, $6.50; first clears, 


$5.60; common grades, $4.50. 


Demand for feeds was fairly good on 
several days. As mills were working on 
short time, the supply of bran and shorts 
was comparatively small, and prices were 
firm. Ground feeds remained at the de- 
cline reported previously. Net prices 
quoted to the Manitoba retail trade: 


BD CA1AF PRCA ER SS SEOC RSs 64 6906d.0605 
ig, MEER OTT EE TCU OLE PTET 
PS ere rer sre 
A) ree ee ee ee 


Mixed ‘barley and oats 
Oil cake, fine 
Oil cake, coarse 

Rolled oats and oatmeal were quiet, 
and prices did not change. Rolled oats 
were at $3.10 per sack of 80 lbs; stand- 
ard and granulated oatmeal, $3.85 per 
sack of 98 Ibs. Corn meal was $2.35 per 
sack of 98 Ibs, the same as in the pre- 
ceding week. 

There was a fair demand for cash oats 
late in the week. Prices continued firm, 
and the closing price of No. 2 Canadian 
western was 59%,c, against 59¢ a week 
previous. Receipts from the country av- 
eraged a little more than a dozen cars 
per day, or about one-third as much as 
at the corresponding part of last year. 

There was a fair inquiry for barley on 
some days. Receipts were three or four 
‘ars per day. Closing price of No. 3 
was 69%,c; No. 4, 64. 

Flaxseed was ge nerally quiet. Prices 
fluctuated considerably in sy mpathy with 
outside markets. The closing price of 
No. 1 northwestern was $1.51, against 
$1.554%, on the preceding Saturday. 

Wheat gained on the week, although 
the market was a good deal weaker on 
Saturday than on Friday. The trend of 
prices during the six days was irregular. 
There was a fairly Dg demand for cash 
wheat, especially No. 2 northern. Offer- 
ings did not satisfy requirements. Clos- 
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ing prices in Winnipeg on each day of 
the week: 


c—Cash——_,, -> ——_ Futures——_., 


in 2n 3n July Oct. Dec. 
July 5..128% 125% 121 128% 101% 101% 
July 6..129 126 121 129% 101% 101% 
July 7..130 127% 122 130 102% 103% 
July 8..134 131% 126 134 103% 103% 
July 9..137% 135 130 137% 104% 104% 


July 10..134% 131% 126% 134% 103% 103% 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
CROP SITUATION 
Crop prospects brightened considerably 
during the week, with warmer weather. 
It rained quite generally for two days, 
and there seems to be plenty of moisture 
everywhere. Reports issued by the rail- 
way companies, the departments of agri- 
culture, and others, were invariably fa- 
vorable. The cool weather early in June 
did very little injury, although it de- 
layed growth. 
THE LAST CROP 
The inspections of grain in the western 
division in the period from the beginning 
of the crop year, Sept. 1, 1914, to June 
30, 1915, were as follows: 


1915, bus 1914, bus 


Wheat ..-cscccccscer 104,289,750 149,713,900 
OatB. wcoccccccecevecee 34,036,600 64,515,850 
Barley .cccsccccsccves 4,702,100 15,186,150 


3,840,675 13,493,700 
Screenings 183,000 252,000 
RYW cok Fiecesbeaeee ae 122,000 82,000 
Grain actually received at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, ending June 24: 
1915, bus 1914, bus 


laxseed 


Wheat ...cceccccrcveres 82,246,309 128,995,792 
OAH ecccccsccccsccces 17,507,535 40,998,377 
Barley .scccccccvcees 2,684,790 10,390,600 
FIQKSOCE cc ctcsestecs 3,287,427 12,117,085 


Grain shipped out of these ports: 
1915, bus 1914, bus 


WHER . 6 cee cn meae ex 80,445,076 123,864,321 
OGRE saa vi Tee Hse dS 608 16,652,063 41,857,605 
Baste: x'0¢.0ieGaesadec 2,576 10,182,154 





Flaxseed 9,720,372 


* * 
T. A. Crearer, president of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Co., Winnipeg, predicted 
that the wheat crop of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta this season would 
total 240,000,000 bus. He does not expect 
very high prices next fall. 
R. W. Morrison. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., July 12.—Local 
agents for eastern mills report a_ brisk 
demand for flour last week. Vancouver 
mills are running to full capacity. Mill- 
feeds are rather quiet. Corn was ad- 
vanced $1 per ton on July 7. Whole corn 
is now selling at $40 per ton, cracked at 
$42, and meal at $43. Prevailing prices 
of wheat on the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change: No. 1 northern, $1.42; No. 2 
northern, $1.39144; No. 3 _ northern, 
$1.34. LL. W. Maxkovsk1. 








Exports for Week Ending July 3, 1915 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 596,086 200,744 211,522 741,149 
Bostem 206%. a SOO f ) aarrrree 
Philadelp’a. 113,000  ..... 28,000 449,000 
Baltimore... 657,151 547,122 9,182 155,070 


Newp. News 195,000 ..... 6,000 1,379,000 
MODH@ «ces ssvees 66,000 10,000 10,000 
N. Orleans... 150,000 110,000 17,000 ...... 
Galveston 405,000 Se. cesew © eevee 
Montreal ...1,372,000 ..... 34,008 © ssccce 





Tots., wk.3,672,312 92 
Prev. week.4,415,805 902,756 370,434 2,371,289 
U. K’gdom,.1,940,193 ..... 112,544 
Continent ..1,698,127 713,367 161,092 
S. and Ctl, 


866 313,655 2,734,219 
‘ 


yt Se TTL ee 12,228 .secoe 
W. Biss. cteses. . caeee 37,222 = .ccces 
Oth. countries 33,992 211,499 ere 





Totals ...3,672,312 924,866 313,655 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July l1to Same time 

July 3, 1915 last year 

Wheat, bus 3,672,312 4,694,441 
Piowh, We adac2ceces 313,655 250,406 
Totals as wheat, bus. 5,083,759 5,821,268 
Corn, bus 924,866 53,415 
Oats, bus 2,734,219 362,658 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
Sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 50,115 bbls, from Sept. 
1, 1914, to July 3, 1915, with comparisons, 
in bbls (000’s omitted): 
o— Output ~~ ---Exports—. 
1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 











Minneapolis ...14,036 15,127 1,720 1,550 
Duluth-Superior 1,094 1,035 112 185 
62 outside mills 8,923 9,425 218 187 

TORE wcccse 24,053 25,587 2,050 1,922 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
Period (000’s omitted), in bus, as follows: 





1914-15 1913-14 

MinmOGNIE 6 knee cca Heed shes 63,162 68,072 
Duluth-Superior bn eeecossyens 4,923 4,657 
62 outside mills ............ 40,153 42,412 
TO Beaks padi civwideanes 108,238 115,141 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutn, Mrxn., July 12.—Mills report 
flour very quiet. There is little contract- 
ing for the future, and sales are mainly 
of small lots for prompt shipment. The 
trade seems to be thoroughly committed 
to a belief in lower prices, and buys most 
conservatively. The relatively higher price 
of old-crop flour than new exerts an in- 
fluence on buyers and they are in a 
waiting attitude. Scattered inquiry for 
new-crop flour is coming from importers, 
but bids are too low and no business is 
done. Mills find encouragement, how- 
ever, in the fact that interest is devel- 
oping. 

The loca] durum mill is out of the 
market at present, and trade is at a 
standstill. The difficulty in procuring 
wheat makes it imperative that millers 
act conservatively. 

Old-crop rye is very scarce and trade 
in flour is nil. New-crop prices have 
been sharply reduced, in anticipation of 
crop movement soon. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,160 bbls of flour, or 34 per cent of 
‘capacity, against 14,525 bbls, or 40 per 
cent, in the previous week, and 21,970 
bbls, or 61 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed prices during the week devel- 
oped firmness under an active demand, 
and there is liberal inquiry for delivery 
in July and August. Local mills are 
offering only in limited volume, being 
well sold ahead, 

NOTES 

Receipts of coarse grain have been of 
fair volume, but it is shipped as fast as 
it arrives. 

Most of the Duluth-Superior elevators 
are making repairs preparatory for the 
fall rush of grain. 


Duluth July spring wheat closed to- 
day (July 12) 1le over Minneapolis July, 
strikingly emphasizing the tight situation 
here in the supply. It is difficult to trade 
in anything but small job lots. 


A larger assortment of samples ap- 
peared on ’change last week and enabled 
mills to satisfy more of their require- 
ments from track receipts than previous- 
ly. The demand from both mills and 
elevators is steady. 

Rye quotations were dropped 15c last 
week and the ruling price is now 95c bu. 
This represented an adjustment of prices 
to the new-crop basis. Oats gained 134¢ 
on the week and barley 2c. No. 1 flax- 
seed sells at 2c under September. 


Flaxseed seems to be feeling the effect 
of the government report, which indi- 
cated a larger crop than anticipated. A 
sharp break today (July 12) disclosed 
the market to be without buying power, 
crushing interests not coming to its sup- 
port. 

Cash wheat is very strong, but pre- 
miums are easier. No. 1 northern is now 
July price to le over. No. 2 holds at 
3@5c under July. Limits of lower 
grades depend on quality. No. 1 durum 
holds at July price, and No. 2 at 4@5c 
under. 

T. W. Moran, superintendent of the 
Great Northern road’s flour sheds at Su- 
perior, has been appointed by the West- 
ern Weighing and Inspection Bureau as 
a member of a special commission of 
railroad men which is to study the han- 
dling of flour throughout the United 
States. 

An occasional charter is made for a 
small lot of grain to go forward by 
water, but in general business is very 
quiet. The wheat rate, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, is unchanged at Ic bu. Mills are 
said to own most of the wheat left in 
elevators and there is not ‘much left to 
sell in the East. Receipts are fair and 
tend to arrest shrinkages in stocks, due 
to small but steady shipments. 


A shipment of about 50,000 bus of No. 
2 northern wheat was made from Min- 
neapolis to Duluth about a week ago and 
it was made use of for a thorough test 
of weighing. The grain was weighed 
with the utmost care at both points. It 
moved in 39 cars in a single train, and 
aboard were officials of the weighing de- 
partment to watch it en route. The out- 
turn showed a shrinkage of 78 bus, or 
2 bus to the car. The state inspection 
department considers this a fine showing 
of accuracy. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 47,600 
bbls, was 4,285, or 9 per cent of capacity, 
last week, against 9,175, or 19 per cent, 
the previous week, and 10,910, or 23 per 
cent, the week before. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 59,500 
bbls, was 17,470, or 30 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against nothing the 
previous week, and 3,360 bbls, or 6 per 
cent, the week before. 

Flour was dull to sell and prices de- 
moralized, buyers being bearish in their 
views as to the future course of the mar- 
ket. They were strengthened in this at- 
titude by offerings of new-crop flours by 
eastern mills for requirements months 
ahead, at a heavy discount under old- 
crop prices, 

Some of the interior Washington mills 
have been offering flour at coast points 
60@80c below the general range quoted 
by coast mills. Last week they offered 
patents, carloads, delivered coast, at $5@ 
5.10 per bbl, against the nominal basis 
of $5.70@5.80 quoted by coast mills. The 
coast mills have also had to contend with 
the competition of Minnesota and Kan- 
sas mills on long-time offerings, one 
large Minnesota mill having last week 
pressed bookings of new-crop flour for 
six or eight months’ delivery. While the 
local mills are not seeking new-crop busi- 
ness, the effect of these offers is to fur- 
ther unsettle the market. 

Coast mills quoted club straights for 
family use last week at $4.30@4.40 per 
bbl; export straights and cut-off, Au- 
gust-September, at $4@4.25. 

Minnesota bakers patent was quoted 
last week, carloads, coast, at $6.25 per 
bbl; Montana family patent, $6.90; Da- 
kota family patent, $7.55; Dakota first 
clear, $7. 

Bid and asked prices on the Merchants’ 
Exchange last week for new-crop wheat 
ruled 10@12c per bu under prompt. 
Prompt club sold at $1.05, against 89c 
bid and 95c asked for new-crop. 

NOTES 

W. H. Burtt, oriental representative 
of the Centennial Mill Co., left Seattle 
last week on his way to the Orient. 

Washington and Oregon flour ship- 
ments to the Orient for the first six 
months of the year have been 395,986 
bbls, against 876,824 during the same 
period a year ago. 

There will be a hearing at Spokane, 
July 14, on new-wheat grades and rules 
for weighing and inspecting wheat and 
hay proposed by the Public Service Com- 
mission. A later hearing is being ar- 
ranged for at Seattle. 

For the crop year ending July 1, car 
receipts of wheat at Seattle were 7,949; 
Tacoma, 9,041; Portland, 16,949. Oats 
at Seattle, 1,303 cars; Tacoma, 689; Port- 
land, 2,025. Barley at Seattle, 1,138 cars; 
Tacoma, 590; Portland, 1,917. 

. The Blue Funnel Line is asking $7 per 
ton on flour to the Orient, but the Japa- 
nese lines are still quoting $5 under gov- 
ernment regulation. There was increased 
inquiry for flour from the Orient last 
week for August-September shipment, 
but with the uncertainty as to the open- 
ing price of new-crop wheat the millers 
are at sea as to export flour quotations. 

The Greenwood Milling Co., of Parks- 
ton, S. D., has secured a site at Three 
Forks, Mont., for the construction of a 
mill with a capacity of 200 bbls flour 
and 25 to 50 tons alfalfa meal. Equip- 
ment for the mill has been decided on 





and will be purchased shortly. The loca- 
tion of the mill will give it transportation 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and the Northern Pacific railways. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, July 12.—It is be- 
tween seasons in the grain trade and 
there is practically nothing doing in 
either wheat or flour. Millers are hold- 
ing flour quotations steady on the old 
crop, but new flour will undoubtedly be 
put out at a much lower figure. The cur- 
rent quotation on patents is $6, and there 
has been no disposition to change it, in 
spite of the fluctuations in wheat prices. 
The export demand for flour is limited, 

A little wheat is left in the country, 
but the holders seem in no hurry to sell 
at prevailing prices. Not a bushel of 
wheat has changed hands at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for two weeks, In that 
time there has generally been a spread of 
8@10c¢ between the bid and asked prices. 
Offers for prompt delivery at today’s ses- 
sion were: blue-stem, $1.02; forty-fold, 
90¢; club, 90c; fife, 90ce; red Russian, 90¢. 

The oats and barley markets are also 
dull. The demand for the former is 
small, but some barley is wanted by ce- 
real mills. Unable to induce local holders 
to part with barley at prevailing prices, 
they have been forced to purchase in the 
California markets. In the past week 
coasters have brought up 1,050 tons of 
California barley. 





NOTES 

Grain ship-chartering has been less ac- 
tive in the past week, and rates are not 
materially changed. 

No foreign cargoes cleared during the 
week. The American steamer Cacique 
has arrived to load 3,000 tons of wheat 
for Australia. She will go from here to 
San Francisco, and complete her cargo 
with hay. 

Crop conditions, on the whole, are 
good. The hot wave of last week caused 
damage in some sections, but the trade 
here believes the loss is not as severe 
as first reported. The government July 
crop report gives the following forecasts 
for Oregon: winter wheat, 16,000,000 bus ; 
spring wheat, 3,730,000; oats, 13,900,000; 
barley, 4,320,000. Grain men here con- 
sider the government estimate on wheat 
as too high. J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., July 12.—There 
was a noticeable lack of interest in flour 
last week, and it is evident the stocks of 
old-wheat flour are above normal for this 
period of the year. Such business as was 
obtained by mills and jobbers was large- 
ly confined to current needs. While there 
was some inquiry for new-wheat flour, 
the general sentiment is against early 
buying, and business for future delivery 
is likely to be limited for some time. 

Local mills made no change in_ the 
price of family flour, quoting best pat- 
ents, basis 49's, cotton, at $6.80@7 bbl. 

Quotations by eastern mills were, basis 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco, and 
all terminal points in central California: 
Kansas first patent, $6.90@7 per bbl; 
second patent, %$6.70@6.85, New-crop 
Kansas flour, 80c@$1 under these figures. 
North Dakota flour, first patent, $7.50@ 
7.65; second patent, $7.25@7.40. Mon- 
tana flour, first patent, $6.40@6.60; sec- 
ond patent, $6.20@6.35; first clear, $5.60. 

Washington and Oregon mills quoted 
family patent, basis 49's, cotton, $5.80@6 
per bbl; bakers patent, basis 98’s, cotton, 
$5.60@5.75; straight grade, $5.20@5.35. 

Millfeed prices continued surprisingly 
firm in face of little or no demand, busi- 
ness being confined to immediate needs. 
White bran was offered at $28@28.50 per 
ton; shorts, $29@30. Red Montana bran, 
$27@27.50; mill-run, $28; shorts, $29. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 10 
FLOUK—Prices, carload and round \lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchamite ....-6--eeeceees 6.90@7.10 
Spring wheat patents, jute (old).. 6.75 @6.25 


Spring wheat straights, jute...... 5.40@5.65 
Spring wheat clears, jute......... 5.10@5.20 
fecond clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 2.65 @4.00 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jutée..........--- 3.00 @ 3.20 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 6.00@6.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, Jute, new......-- $4.90@5.15 
Straight, southern, bbi, jJute...... 4.30@4.50 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute..... 4.00@4.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new...$5.30@ 5.50 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 4.99@5.30 
Clear, Kansas, per bbi, jute...... 4.25@ 4.60 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, new 
Kye flour, standard, jute 
MILLFEED—Local millers are out of the 
market for sales based on this month's de- 
livery, on all grades of millfeed. Their sales 
have been fairly satisfactory. Spring wheat 
bran is quoted at $22 ton, middiings, $25.59; 
winter bran, $22.507 middlings, $30.50; red 
dog, $20.50,—in 100-lb sacks. 
CORN GOODS—Demand 
Stocks low Market higher. 
RYE—Old going through process of read- 
justment to new crop basis. Values off 


$4.60@4.80 
4.25@4.40 


remains quiet, 


sharply Part car old No. 2 sold $1.05 No 
bids for other carr July delivery sold at 
He 


WHEAT—Car-lot offerings small. Move- 
ment of new grain increasing Premiums 
firmer No store quotations New No. 2 
hard, track, sold at $1.30, or 20¢ over July; 
old No. 3 hard sold at $1.34@1.35, or 24%¢ 


over July. New No. 2 red, nominally 14¢ 
over July; new No. 3 red sold at $1.19@1.24, 
or 10@12¢ over July New No. 4 red sold 
at $1.15 No. 1 northern nominally 324 33 


over July at $1,.40@1.45% No. 4 spring sold 
at $1.16, sample grade at $1,17%. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
teceiptse and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit 


ted), were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bble , 112 126 123 128 
Wheat, bus.... 23 235 1,259 
Corn, bus... 1,339 £93 1,295 
Oats, bus 1,461 1,324 2,223 
Rye, bus, : . 19 2 11 
Barley, bus 214 77 45 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 10 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbi, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$6.95@7.20 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 6.65 06.95 
Fancy clear, jute. ‘ e ‘ ... 5.90@6,.00 
live flour, standard city blended 

brands, wood .... . ase% 
Kye flour, country blended, jute 
itive flour, pure, wood ee 
Kaneas etraight, cotton oeowe 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 


on 


5.956 @6.05 
5.70@5.85 
«e+» @6.15 
6.25@6.40 


meal, 100-1b sacks : eovweces -@1,90 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 
meal, 100-Ib sacks ee W185 


Firm, with standard bran 
quoted at 50 ton; standard fine mid- 
diings, $25.75; rye feed, $25.50; hominy feed, 
28.50; flour middlings, $28.75@29; red dog, 
$223.75; brewers’ dried grains, $24.50,—all In 
100-1b sacks Demand good 

WHEAT Declined 2c early in the week; 
later recovered, gaining 3c. The demand 
was good at all times and millers bought 
all cholce offered Shippers were in the 
market for off-grades, and tables’ were 
cleared Keceipts, 28 cars, No. 1 northern, 
$1.35@1.43; No $1.3391.40; No. 3, $1.20 
@#1.383; No. 1 veivet, $1.33@1.41; No, 2, $1.30 
wing No. 2 hard, $1.25@1.382;: No. 2 red, 
$1.22@1.30; No. 3 red, $1,15@1.26 
No, | nor No, 2 nor No, 3 nor 


MILLEFEED 








Monday* “a .@ ° i . 
Tuesday 133@1388 130@135 120@128% 
Wednesday.. 1854140 132@137 120@130 
Thursday 136@ 142 134@139 122@132 
Friday 1384143 137@140 1250133 
Saturday 137@ 143 136@140 125@133 


*Holiday 

BARLEY—Strong, advancing 2c for the 
week, with demand good from maltsters 
for best grades Receipts, 67 cars. Com- 
mission men look for light offerings until 


new crop beginse to move No. 2, 77@79c; 
medium, 74@77c; No, 3, 7T83@76ce; No. 4, 70 
@m7i%e; rejected, 69@72c; Wisconsin, 72@ 


et 

RYE—Dull, declining 13%c for the week, 
with demand light from millets and ship- 
pers Receipts, 6 cars There was little 


demand from southern distillers and country 
. 


millers, All look for lower prices, No. 1, 
$1.06% @1.17; No, 2, $1.06@1.16; No. 3, $1.04 
@i.ib 


CORN—Declined %c early in the week; 


later recovered, advancing 2%c. The de- 
mand was good at all times, The local 


trade bought freely of choice yellow, while 
millers wanted white. Receipts, 129 cars. 
Eastern trade good. No. 3 mixed, 76@79%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 76@79%c; No. 4 yellow, 75% 
@i9%c; No. 3 white, 746@79%c. 

OATS—Declined ic early in the week; 
later recovered, advancing 2%c. The de- 
mand was good from all sources, and offer- 
ings were readily taken. Eastern trade good 
both for clipped and natural. Receipts, 111 
cars. Standard, 50@54c; No. 3 white, 49@ 
53c; No. 4 white, 48% @52%c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

54,120 80,450 36,792 110,426 

Wheat, bus.. 21,250 31,850 3,250 27,904 

Corn, bus.... 167,025 342,975 135,732 246,624 

Oats, bus.... 199,500 315,400 243,249 452,950 

Barley, bus.. 103,660 173,880 37,580 67,175 

Rye, bus..... 5,900 18,160 2,360 39,379 

Feed, tons... 3,100 4,440 3,165 6,485 


Flour, bbis... 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 10 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tationg for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.0.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 Ibs: 
Patent..... $6.10@6.35 Clear .....$5.00@5.50 
Straight... 5.80@6.05 Low-grade 3.75@4.25 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $6.20@6.40 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for first hard wheat patent flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

By “straight” or “straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flour 
at $5.7005.90, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—tThere is a big demand for 
bran for quick shipment, and prices were 
about 2c higher on the week. Part of the 
demand is from eastern markets. There is 
not much interest in new-crop bran, but a 
little trading is passing on a basis of 90c. 
Shorts are in very keen request; very few 
are offered, and straight cars are almost 
unobtainable. There is some trade in new- 
crop shorts on the basis of $1.05 for white, 
$1.07 for brown and $1.10 for gray. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb sacks, 
per 100 lbs: bran, 95@9%6c; brown shorts, 
$1.19@1.13; gray, $1.20@1.25; white, $1.40 
@ 1.50. 

WHEAT—Offerings of old wheat were 
rather light and there was an exceedingly 
keen demand. The large part of the buying 
was for shipment to mills in the Northwest. 
Prices were steadily advanced and today a 
considerable quantity of wheat sold at $1.40. 
New wheat movement is slow getting under 
way, and 15@20c premium over July is 
asked for new wheat for July shipment. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, $1.40; No. 3, 
$1.32@1.39; No. 4, $1.354% @1.36; soft wheat, 
No. 2, $1.30@1.35; No. 3, $1.25@1.30, 

CORN—There was a fairly active demand 
for the limited offerings, and prices were 
2@3c higher on the week. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, 75@76c; No. 3, 76c; white 
corn, No, 2, 77¢@$1,11; No. 3, 75@7T6ec. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts -~Shipments— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Wheat, bus.. 421,200 686,400 365,850 537,600 


Corn, bus.... 216,250 150,000 182,500 396,250 
Oats, bus.... 134,300 28,900 106,500 302,400 
Rye, bus..... eee «eee 1,100 19,800 
Barley, bus.. 8,500 12,600 18,200 ..... 
Bran, tons... 180 360 1,100 1,760 
Hay, tons.... 4,404 3,180 432 720 
Flour, bbls... 1,000 1,750 10,750 12,500 


ST. LOUIS, JULY 10 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-ib jute bags: 





Old New 
Fancy patent ....... $5.75 @5.85 $5.10@5.25 
Straight ik bhekds ee 5.20@5.25 4.80@5.00 
First clear .. soeeee 4.5004.76 ....@4.25 
Low-grades to second 
Gee waeasdéarnaet 3.756@4.00 ....@.... 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
In cotton Old New 


$5.50@5.65 $5.25@5.45 
5.00@5.15 


First patent 
Second patent ....... 5.20@5.35 

In jute 
Extra fancy eseeeee 5,00@5.20 4.80@5.00 
Low-grade and clears 3.75@4.25 ....@.... 

MILLFEED Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.09@1.10; hard wheat bran, 
$1.05@1.07; middlings, $1.30@1.60. At mills 
to city trade: bran, $1.10@1.12; middlings, 
$1.40@1.45. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good, local mill- 
ers being principal buyers. Net change in 
price was 2@3c lower on the week, ac- 
cording to grade. Receipts 237 cars, against 
106 previous week. Closing prices: No, 2 
red, $1.14@1.20; No. 3 red, $1.12@1.17. 

CORN—Cash demand was good, with 
prices advancing 2@2%c on the week, ac- 
cording to grade. Receipts 190 cars, against 
298 previous week. Closing prices: No. 2 
corn, 78c, nominal; No, 3 corn, 77%c, nom- 
inal; No. 2 yellow, 78@79c; No. 3 yellow, 
T8@78%ec, nominal; No. 2 white, 79c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, per bbl, $3.45, 


- Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 


f.o.b. in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$3.75. 

OATS—Cash demand fair to good. About 
1@1%c higher, according to grade. Re- 
ceipts 96 cars, against 101 previous week. 
Closing prices: standard, 53%c, nominal; No. 
3 white, 53@53%c; No. 2 mixed, 50%c, nom- 
inal. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbis.. 54,320 55,560 62,050 65,390 
Wheat, bus. 402,834 1,181,355 183,650 644,880 
Corn, bus... 302,400 207,600 216,570 243,040 
Oats, bus... 263,500 324,700 221,580 188,190 
yO, Bese ccosses GOO cease 2,400 
Barley, bus. 9,600 30,400 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


July10 July3 July il 

1915 1915 1914 

No. 2 red wheat.. 20,007 26,543 290,083 
Me. 3 har@ wheat. <cves sceseve 2,042 
Wee, 3 COFM 2 occice 14,730 6,206 35,838 
No. 2 white corn. 14,800 14,690 10,002 
No. 2 yellow corn 30,367 13,303 92,340 
WO. 2 OBES coccccs 2.310 = cceeee 7,925 
No. 3 white oats.. ..... 10,942 16,973 
Standard Oats ..40 cece = cvccee 4,159 





TOLEDO, JULY 10 
FLOUR— Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis per bbl of 
196 ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patent, Toledo-made, new 
. 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Old erop New crop 
PROS occ ctconbscecevounrs $6.00 $5.00@5.50 
BP Pe Te 5.90 4.90@5.20 
GS fccrccbessesbacvace 5.50 4.50@ 4.70 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Old New 
Winter wheat bran ..... $.....@23.00 $25.00 
Mimed fe0G .ccccccccesse 25.00@26.00 26.00 
DD nb avses chane wt --@28.50 27.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags. -- @31.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-1b 
|. Sree reeererree ters oeeee@ 3.90 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash July Sept. Dec. 
Montes? cscs Biscc ere See eae 
Tuesday ..... 1.30 1.06% 1.03% 1.05% 
Wednesday .. 1.31 1.09 1.04% 1.07% 
Thureday ... 1.31 1.10% 1.06% 1.09% 
PUIGEY .cccse 71.32 1.12% 1.06% 1.09% 
Saturday .... 1.33 1.10 1.05% 1.08% 


*Holiday. tOld, 

Receipts last week 20 cars, 16 contract; 
year ago 90, &5 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 66 cars, 64 con- 
tract; year ago 26, 8 contract. Quotations: 
cash, 8S1c; July, 80%c; September, 77%c; 
December, 66c. Local cash prices in store 
and through billed: No. 3 yellow, 81c; No. 
4 yellow, 78@78%c; No. 5 yellow, 76@76%c; 
No. 6 yellow, 74@74%c; sample, 70@73\c. 

OATS—Receipts last week 15 cars, 11 con- 
tract; year ago 27, 11 contract. Quotations: 
cash, 55%c; July, 50c; September, 39\c. 
Local cash prices in store and through 
billed: standard, 55%c; No. 3 white, 54% @ 
55c; No. 4 white, 54@54%c; sample, 52@ 
53%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
20,000 106,000 16,800 116,600 
79,200 32,400 25,600 21,800 
24,000 49,600 16,500 46,900 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 7,734 





bbis, and 5,464,486 lbs in sacks. Quotations, 
old, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands .......... $7.10 @7.35 
Spring patent ...cscccccssccccces 6.75 @7.00 
Spring straight ...cccccccccccecse 6.50@6.75 
Spring first clear .......seeeeeers 6.25 @6.50 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 7.10@7.35 
Regular grades— 
Winter patemt ..ccscccccccces 5.75 @6.25 
Winter straight ..........++. 5.50@5.75 
Winter CORP wcccccvccsccsece 5.25 @5.50 
WiMteP BOOGME 6c crcccsecessectises 5.75 @6.25 
Winter straight .....-sceeseeeves 5.50@65.75 
Winter CODE occccccccccvescesecs 5.25@5.50 
Kansas patent, jute sacks ....... 6.25@6.50 
Kansas straight, jute sacks ...... 6.00@6.25 


MILLFEED—Quilet and steady, with mod- 
erate offerings. Quotations, ton: 


Winter bran— 


Spot, city mills’, in sacks..... a 

To arrive, in bulk ........... 26.00 @ 26.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BSS  oo.ve ob b.owed weseccedssecns 25.00 @ 25.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 23.75 @ 24.25 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BD. GUO Wc ccd domececccccsnce 32.00 @ 33.00 


Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks 28.00 @ 28.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 36.00@36.50 
28.00 @ 28.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 27.50@28.50 

WHEAT —Irregular, closing at a net ad- 
vance for the week of 4@b5c. Export in- 
quiry fair, but demand from millers only 
moderate. Receipts, 105,883 bus; . exports, 
40,000; stock, 907,157. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


com, BS COR, We 2 cbtense 8408 Gas 4Ke< $1.09@1.11 
No, 2 red western, new .......... 1.12@1.14 
No. 1 northern, Duluth, old....... 1.49@1.54 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: $6@6.50 per 196 Ibs, in wood, for 
both near-by and western. 

CORN—Advanced 3c under light offerings, 
higher western advices and a fair demand. 
Receipts, 15,768 bus; exports, 71,168; stock, 


124,635. Closing prices, bu: 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
BO SE weaoedtatcadseewvearss 86@87 
gh ye eee ee 85 @86 
Bey © WORM Nac baske wets tovnetsvessas 83@84 
CORN PRODUCTS—Firm but quiet. Quo- 
tations: 100-Ib 


Bblis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3.75@4.05 $1.75@1.90 
Granulated yellow meal 3.75@4.05 1.75@1.90 
Granulated white meal. 4.05@4.25 1.90@2.00 


Yellow table meal..... 3.65@3.85 1.70@1.80 
White table meal...... 4.05@4.25 1.90@2.00 
White corn flour ...... 4.25@4.45 2.00@2.10 
Yellow corn flour...... 4.25@4.45 2.00@2.10 
Pearl hominy ......... 4.25@4.45 2.00@2.10 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.75 ....@.... 


OATS—Supplies closely cleaned up and 
prices advanced 2%c, closing firm, with a 
fair demand. Receipts, 61,062 bus; no ex- 
ports; stock, 215,149 bus. Closing prices, 
local car lots: No. 2 white, 59% @60c; stand- 
ard white, 59@59%c; No. 3 white, 58@58 %c. 


OATMEAL—Weak. Demand light. Quo- 
tations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $6; pat- 
ent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $6@6.43; rolled, 
steam and kiln-dried, per 180 ibs in wood, 
$5.50@5.75; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
$3@ 4.80. 





NEW YORK, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Firm and largely nominal. Quo- 


tations, car lots: Jute sacks Wood 

Spring patents ....... $6.10@6.40 $6.40@6.70 
Spring clears ......... 5.55@5.70 5.85@6.00 
Spring low-grades 3.90@4.25 ....@.... 
Winter patents ....... 5.10@5.30 5.40@5.60 
Winter straights ..... 4.90@5.10 5.20@5.40 
Winter low-grades ... 4.50@4.75 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 5.00@5.90 . a 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


The flour exports for the past week were 
224,112 packages, of which 6,205 were des- 
tined for Liverpool, 28,137 for Léndon, 5,500 
for Bristol, 1,696 for Cardiff, 8,610 for Ber- 
gen, 600 for Copenhagen, 79,122 for La 
Pallice, 56,144 for Bordeaux, 15,098 for 
Havre and 23,000 for the West Indies. 

Exports of wheat amounted to 448,355 bus, 
including 70,448 for Liverpool, 44,453 for 
London, 119,749 for Hull and 213,705 for St. 
Nazaire. 


WHEAT—Cash wheat is very strong. Pre- 
miums on old wheat have been advanced 
steadily and show great irregularity. With 
the scant supplies of old wheat on hand 
and the delay in the moving new wheat 
there has been a keen demand for the for- 
mer, while the early offerings of new wheat 
have been absorbed. The situation is one 
in which cash buyers are looking for a 
rather limited movement of new wheat until 
the weather conditions become settled, and 
the maintenance of sharp premiums for 
both new and old. The exports have fallen 
off materially this week, and until the new 
wheat begins to move, exports from America 
are expected to be small. Nominal quota- 
tions at the close of the week were: No. 2 
red, to arrive, $1.39%; No. 1 northern spring. 
to arrive, $1.53; No. 2 northern spring, to 
arrive, $1.50; No. 2 hard winter, $1.48%: 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, to arrive, $1.49%: 
No. 2 northern Manitoba, to arrive, $1.47; 
No. 3 northern Manitoba, to arrive, $1.43%. 


CORN—Firm.. Prices have advanced with 
the complaints of damage to the crop, strong 
markets for other feedstuffs and the light 
movement of old corn from the country. 
Export of American corn continues quite 
liberal, and a much larger business has evi- 
dently been done than reported from time to 
time. 


OATS—Strong. Cash oats have advanced 
sharply for near-by delivery, and the reports 
of damage to the growing crop from con- 
tinued rains have made old oats a very de- 
sirable property. Some export business has 
been reported, but the large volume has 
apparently been filled. 


RYE FLOUR—Prices are irregular and 
there has been some decline in values, al- 
though at the close of the week the tone of 
the market was steadier. Prices were quot- 
ed at $5.50 per bbl, in sacks, up to $6, in 
wood, 


MILLFEED—Values have been stead) 
during the week, with a moderate amount 
of trade. The very favorable pasturage con- 
dition throughout the East has had some in- 
fluence, and tended to make a quiet market. 
Quotations, per ton: coarse western spring. 
in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $24.25; standard 
middlings, 100’s, $28; flour middlings, 100’s, 
$32.50; red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks, $35; 
oil meal, $32.50@33. City feed: bulk bran, 
$23.40, 100-Ib sacks $25; heavy feed, in bulk 
27.15, 100-lb sacks $28.75; flour middlings, 
100’s, $34.50; red dog flour, $35, in bbls. 


CORN MEAL—Values’ continued firm 
owing to the position of cash corn, with only 
a quiet trade reported. Quotations: kiln- 
dried, export, bbls, $4.05; fine yellow, 100's, 
$1.70@1.75; white, 100’s, $1.70@1.75; coarse, 
100’s, $1.60@1.65; hominy, bbl, $4.10; granu- 
lated yellow, $4.15 per bbl; white granu- 
lated, $4.20 per bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $1.85; 
brewers’ meal, 100’s, $1.78; grits, 100’s, $1.79; 
flakes, 100’s, $2.15. 
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Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 


July 14, 1915 








Hominy and stock feeds quiet and a shade 
Ba pee gg Me ae mill shipment, in 100-Ib 


sacks, ran, 
bran, $25.25; Sakae $29@32; mixed feed, 
in 140-Ib sacks, $37.50; 
$22; gluten feed, $28.25; 
stock feed, $30.75; cot- 


BALTIMORE, JULY 10 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 
ds.....$7.15@7.40 





$28. goo ng red dog, 


Spring straight .. alia, i 
City mills’ best patent ‘{biended) . hominy feed, $30.90; 
City mills" patent 
City mills’ straight 
city mills’ clear ... 
Winter patent, special, new....... 
Winter patent, new 
Winter straight, new 
Winter clear, new 
Hard winter patent, new 
Hard winter straight, new 
Hard winter clear, new 
liye flour, pure and blended 
MILLFEED—Up 25@50c per ton, with de- 
in 100-Ib sacks, 





CEREAL PRODUCTS—A 
for oatmeal prevails, especially for deferred 
shipment during. the fall months at 
prices. Granulated and bolted corn meal 
also in good demand and higher. 
corn meal and cracked corn higher, with a 
moderate inquiry. 


no old rye flour 
offering; graham flour quiet and easy. Quo- 
, in wood: rolled oat- 
and ground, $6.45; : 
er ton: spring bran, ; 1,026 1,418 1,851 
niddlings, $27@27.50; 
| 28.50; middlings, $27.50@28. 
| WHEAT—Advanced le on cash but de- 
ined le gn July and August, 
ment and demand, which now refer to new- 
crop grain exclusively, good. Receipts, 383,- 


lated corn meal, 
in 110-ib sacks, $1.66@1.68; 
in 110-1b sacks, $1.68@1.70; 
. in sacks, $5@5.35; graham flour, $5.05 


city mills’ bran, 
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-1,111 1,758 3,304 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


weeks ended Saturday: 
‘losing prices: No. 2 red spot, -—-Wheat stocks—, 
1 , $1.05, with No. 2 red western 
ianging 2%c higher. 

CORN—Up 4%c on contract spot, 
movement and demand keeping up remark- 
for time of season. 
311,261; stock, 282,394. 
osing prices: contract spot, 84c; July, 84c; 
i omestic yellow, track, 86c; range of south- 
white and yellow for the week, i 
choice near-by yellow cob, per bbl, 


‘SF eee eoe-\ 


WEEK'S EXPORTS 
-—Flour—, Wheat 














oattinienadiial 2@3%c, with movement 
light and demand better. 





Lite, 37 @ 58e; ‘No. 3 white, 56@ STC. 


RYE—Dropped to a new-crop basis, with 
ovement and demand very good. 


























sing price of new No. 2 western for ex- 





DULUTH, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


with both movement 
Closing price of feeding barley 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Second clear, jute .... 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations 
round lots, 140 Ibs, f.o.b. 


























RYE FLOUR—Quotations, 
or round lots, 98-lb cottons, 


DETROIT, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 


rye, $5.95; white rye blend, $5.50; pure dark 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ended on dates given: 














Spring patent (Detroit-made) 
Minnesota patent, 
Minnesota patent, 
Minnesota first clear 
Minnesota second clear 


FLAXSEED—Showed 
sistance to selling pressure and held within 
comparatively narrow 
The government report, 
the acreage only 
ago, was quite a surprise, 
much above what the trade expected. 
ers construed the estimate as too high, and 
showed a tendency to support the market in 
face of such bearish figures. 


-July 3..14,525 July 3..10,645 
June 26.17,300 June 27.18,165 
June 19.28,735 June 20.23,100 


Foreign flour shipments for 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 
Standard middlings .. 


DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 
Mill prices per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 


,» July 10, with com- 
1915 


Coarse corn meal 
Corn and oat chop 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs 
Yellow granulated meal, 
Yellow cream meal, 
White granulated meal, 
White cream meal, 

GRAIN—Closing prices: 


Stand. middlings. . 
Flour middlings... 





Boston mixed feed 24.00@24.50 
For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c less is asked. 
WHEAT—Hesitation and heaviness chiefly 


BUFFALO, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, 


were expected as an effect of the bearish 
Bad weather for -har- 


- 106% Standard oats. 
white wheat 1.26 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


concerning factor. 
offset the otherwise weak conditions. 
ness was light and consisted mainly of small 
transactions in new-crop futures. 
in active demand from shorts. 


This to a great extent 


Spring bran, per ton .........ee0008s 
Standard middlings, per ton 
Flour middlings, per ton 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, 
Hominy feed, white, per ton 
Gluten feed, per ton 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 


range was fairly wide and irregular. 
prices showed no 
portant change from a week ago. 
durum declined 2c, 
Several small to moderate-sized 
1 northern were sold to eastern millers. 
fers were in hand for more. 
limited quantity remaining do not show in- 
to press selling. 
bulk of the 326,000 bus stored here. 
week there will 
General wheat receipts have been run- 
ning a little larger of 
in a small accumulation. 
CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
closing prices of durum wheat 


Cracked corn, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 
» per ton, carloads 
Rolled oats, per bbl, 
Oat hulls, reground 


23,500 36,200 Oats... 
. 22,100 79,500 Rye.... 


BOSTON, JULY 10 
R—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload—old wheat: 
Spring, special short patent 





Spring clear, in jute 


Per carload—new wheat: 


Kansas patent, sacks Duluth ehesing prices of cash wheat were: 
Winter patent, wood 
Winter clear, wood 

MILLFEED—Wheat 
Shade higher, but the demand did not show 
y material improvement. 
meeting most urgent needs and paying the 
Prices asked, but no one is laying in sup- 
Oat hulls a shade lower, with 
Cottonseed and 
Gluten feed steady. 


tt ttt et 


meals firmly held. 








4 ° 
65@70 
65@70 
65@70 
65@70 
67@72 
67@72 
38@50 


Stocks of coarse grains at Duluth-Superior 
elevators on July 10 (000's omitted), 


-—Domestic—, 


in bus: 
jed— 


— a 
1915 1914 1913 


2 110 





“er 
1 997 
945 1,131 


stocks, July 10 
and receipts by 
Receipts by 
— 6rade—\ 
1914 1913 
cars cars 
45 4 


® 375 








95 150 
22 29 
ee 1 
5 6 

4 90 

6 . 
655 

123 52 
6 20 

as 2 
32 50 
608 779 
7 55 
625 834 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Weekly receipts and shipments at Duluth- 
in bus (000s omitted), 


7-—Receipts— Goan the tank 
9 


for three 
1914 1913 
525 1,826 
155 130 
~ 680 1,956 
39 481 
719 2,437 
28 127 
203 815 
"36061 
134 372 
bee 30 
859 

82 


571 1,120 4,783 


re- 


Friday 


showing 
under year 
making the area 


Trad- 


The weakness 


feeling 


abroad and at Winnipeg, due to the estimate 
the United States 
pressure toward the end of the 


Considerable 
week, with 


closed 


on bottom at 3% @4%c under previous Sat- 


wood, carloads: 
Spring 
$7.00@7.25 


No. 1 


northern came on the market and was taken 
at $1.40@1.43, but at the close only a small 
lot was offered at the latter price and mill- 
did not seem to be 
may be a few more lots next week, but the 
price asked will 
northern was offered at 


There 


New No. 1 
je for September 
and 7%c for October shipment, 


wheat 


scarce, and market merely nominal for track 
No. 2 hard winter, spot, 
fered at 30c over Chicago July, and cleaned 
. 2 white, 
from Oregon, sold at $1.25, and sellers were 
through billed. 


was of- 


and 


there was a good demand from local millers 
although prices 


were 
took 


profits and prices were very unsettled in 
that position, but closed firm. The advance 
for the week was 2%c. 
low, 84%c; No. 3 yellow, 84c; 
83c; No. 5 yellow, 82c; No. 6 yellow, 80c,— 


Closing: No. 2 yel- 
No. 4 yellow, 
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through billed. Stere: No. 2 yellow, 82c; 
No. 3 yellow, 814% ¢,—carloads, 

OATS—Not many oats on track, and de- 
mand was limited. Store offerings were 
also light. Closing: No. 2 white, 57\c; 
standard, 57c; No. 3 white, 564%c; No 4 
white, 56c,—through billed. Store: standard, 
56%c; No. 2 white, 57c; No. 3 white, 55 %c, 
—carloads, 

BARLEY—Sellers at the close were ask- 
ing TT7c for malting or feed. That price 
was an advance of Sc during the week for 
the former. There were several maltsters in 
the market at the close. 


RYE—No offerings and no inquiry. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 13 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 

July 13 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$6.85@7.20 $4.35 @ 4.65 
Second patent, wood... 6.70@7.05 4.20@4.50 


Fancy clear, jute...... «+» @6.90 3.45@3.90 
First clear, jute ...... 5.35@5.70 3.15@3.50 
Second clear, jute..... 3.50@4.25 2.60@2.95 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.20@3.35 2.50@2.60 


Old-crop durum flour quotations  f.o.b. 
Minneapolis today (July 13) in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ............... $5.65 @5.80 
PORE ccccscccccccccccccceseds cs 5.60 @56.65 
er rere errr er Pri 3.40 @ 3.60 


All quotations are made subject to con- 
firmation. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Iba, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commia- 
sion, were today (July 13): 


LONDON 
Last year 
WRONEE ccccsae oct cc @ 39s* 258 9d @ 2és8 6d 
Fancy clear... ..... @... 24s @ 24s 6d 
4 | ee irs 23s 34 @ 24s 
Second clear... ..... oe. ee 198 @ 198 6d 


July 13, 1915 


EE. ee SRNUGSES SECEOK ORC a 664, 08 @*39s 6d 

First clear standard ........ ..... eats oe 

DOCG GOORP cccccescececsce ces weeutes <0 
LIVERPOOL 

_o .. . SECETTLEL Tee Ce PERT ET CT @*39s 3d 

Firet clear standard ........ ... +; Divas ve 

Se GE wee ect cikcvcns. cus 6a @.. 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam, 
*September shipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 
5 








SOG WTesa vevves 334,870 293,450 
July 10... 202,170 5,595 330,195 283,790 
July 8... 261,705 272,565 192,340 207,635 
June 26... 289,405 292,330 319,845 289,715 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1915 1914 19138 1912 
Suly 37... wseeee 28,330 22,240 3,730 
July 10... 1,420 21,210 19,215 13,065 
July $8... 4,130 22,620 22,605 4,435 
June 26... 8,020 19,540 13,855 4,005 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1915 1914 1916 1914 
May 15. 65 63,500 169,300 191,615 2,245 786 
May 22. 55 63,700 171,375 201,895 2,365 3,185 
May 29. 58 55,300 164,626 156,235 590 336 
June 6. 55 53,800 168,656 195,335 1,685 1,970 
June 12. 56 55,025 184,750 189,045 6,665 705 
June 19. 54 60,700 167,850 188,060 4,735 3,065 
June 26. 55 50,400 155,536 186,070 2,640 4,635 
July 3. 54 44,550 142,495 161,260 1,375 1,675 
July 10. 50 40,450 85,490 136,715 000 500 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 13) ‘for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

July 13 Year ago 
BOBO co cc tcccssres $20.00@20.50 $18.00@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 21.00@21.60 
Flour middlings... 28.50@30.00 24.00@24.50 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 32.00@33.00 25.50@26.00 

The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 13 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$25.00@25.50 $23.00@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 29.50@30.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings... 33.50@35.00 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 37.00@38.00 30.50@31.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk. ..$28.00@28.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 28.50@29.00 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 29.00@29.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 29.60@30.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb sacks .....@26.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*. 3.60@ 3.70 
Corn meal, white*® ...... «++ 8.70@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent’. -+. 5.70@ 6.00 
Rye flour, pure medium straight® 5.560@ 6.70 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 6.00@ 6.40 
Graham wheat, pure, bbi*....,. 6.50@ 6.70 
Graham, standard, bbi* - 6.10@ 6.30 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........ - 6.40@ 6.60 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... «+ 11,00@13.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton.... 12.00@14.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 14.00@17.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 17.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 14.00@17.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 13.00@156.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibe .........405. «eee» @30,00 
Oll meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst .....@34.00 


*Per bbi in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 
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MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

July 13.—Reports of black rust in the 
North injected vigor into the Minneapolis 
market, and July closed 2%c higher than 
yesterday, and September and December 5c 
higher. This made a net gain for cash and 
July of 7c. 

While the reports are commonly discred- 
ited, and will be until more definite infor- 
mation can be obtained, the effect on the 
market indicates how apprehensive the 
trade is of the effect of rust. More rain in 
the Southwest and higher prices in Liverpool 
helped to give today’s market its boost. 

Previous to the rust report, while July 
was strong, trading was light and offerings 
to buy or sell small lots acutely affected the 
market, up or down. 

High and low points for the week were: 
July, $1.31% and $1.24; September, $1.07% 
and $1.02%; December, $1.07% and $1.03%. 

Compared with the closing on July 6, No. 
1 northern, No. 2 northern and July wheat 
are 7c higher, September 5%c higher, and 
December 5c higher. 

No developments of importance in cash 
wheat at Minneapolis; premiums have re- 
mained unchanged for almost two weeks. 
Milling inquiry is good—sufficient to absorb 
all offerings of top grades. For anything 
under No. 2 northern, however, demand is 
poor, unless it is fairly heavy and in good 
milling condition. 

Velvet chaff offerings are inclined to drag, 
although a number of lots have recently 
been picked up for shipment to Duluth. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
10@13c bu over July; No. 1 velvet chaff, 
3@6c over July; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 
6@10c over July; No. 2 velvet chaff, July 
price to 3c over; No. 3 blue-stem, 3@7c 
over July; No, 3 velvet chaff, 5c under to 
July price; No. 4 wheat, 8c under to 2c over 
July. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


July No. 1 nor No, 2 nor No. 3 

6.. 127% @137% 124% @134% 119% @131% 
7.. 130% @140% 137% @137% 122% @134% 
8.. 131%@141% 128%°@138% 123% @135% 
9.. 133% @143% 130% @140% 125% @137% 
10.. 133 @143 130 @140 125 @137 
12.. 181% @141% 128% @138% 123% @135% 
13.. 134% @144% 131%@141% 126% @138% 
14°, et 87% 838%@ 85% 81%@ 83% 
15t. -@ 89% -@ 87% 85 @ 85% 

#1914, "41913. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
a“ No.4 Rej. N.G. July No.4 Rej. N.G. 

-125 118 115 10...130% 130% ..... 
-124% 1056 ..... 12...130% 120 
9.201138 121 97% 18:..127 120%..... 

Closing prices of July, September and De- 

cember wheat: 
a to! Sept. Dec. July July Sept. Dec. 
7....127% 103% 104 10...130 103% 104% 
"143% 104% 105% 12...128% 102% 103% 
: 180% 104% 105% 13...131% 107% 108% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
July No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 


July No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 


7....182 130 112 10...129 127 115 
-181 861389) = owe 12...131 129 115% 
-181 61239 8.2.24. 13...118 114 111 


*Average of closing prices. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 11 
July 10 July 3 1914 

Wheat, bus ..... 985,600 1,371,240 641,410 
Flour, bbls ...... 9,882 10,158 15,862 
Millstuff, tons ... 398 599 964 
Corn, bus ....... 92,130 159,840 130,560 
Gate, BOS cc occis 83,160 162,640 181,800 
Barley, bus ..... 168,300 241,500 184,000 
Pe, Be aeccnces 10,400 15,000 20,700 
Flaxseed, bus 34,400 59,500 55,760 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: July 11 

July 10 July 3 1914 

Wheat, bus ..... 324,000 488,560 590,080 
Flour, bbis ...... 203,685 274,061 266,890 
Millistuff, tons ... 7,158 9,041 11,350 
COG, WP scvceccs 62,620 124,160 107,350 
Oa, BUD .cervoce 141,100 241,120 148,770 
Barley, bus ..... 230,740 319,200 143,000 
Bye, BUS .ccccees 12,540 19,190 13,200 


Flaxseed, bus ... 6,120 7,490 2,420 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 

day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 


follows, with comparisons: July 11 July 12 
July 10 July3 1914 1913 
5 


No. 1 hard ..ess 1 are 58 
No. 1 northern.. 94 110 226 346 
No. 2 northern.. 103 133 64 214 
SD scvecstosee 116 148 21 61 
PEG @ ic cecccseus 80 76 eee eee 
Rejected errr 13 10 6 21 
No-grade ....... 5 x 11 6 
Totals, spring. 412 484 386 708 
Sample grade .. 7"  ~ <¥D ~éewese “atese 
Hard winter .... 394 496 151 50 
Macaroni ....... 21 28 20 29 
BESO cc isiovsce 70 66 2 19 
Western ....... 4 4 1 1 
Totals .2cceses 908 1,085 57% 807 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 


merce on dates given, in bus (000’s omit- 
ted): July 11 July 12 
July 10 July 3 1914 1913 

No. 1 hard ..... - 1,499 134 
No. 1 northern, 11,065 1,125 4,253 9,287 
No, 2 northern. . 574 709 487 3,182 
Other grades.... 845 921 896 1,418 
Totala ...... 2,484 2,755 7,135 14,021 
Ba 2088 vce cves 6,227 GOB2 scics vices 
Im 1911 ...00.. 7,416 TeOOO. ccere wsooee 
Gm BRO ccccscs 4,276 GSBR ccvse vedere 
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COARSE GRAIN PRICES \ 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


a a Corp Oats Rye Barley 

72% @72% 46% @46% 106@107 64@69 
.. 73% @73% 47% @48 104@105 64@69 
8. 74% @75 48% @49 99@100 65@70 
9. 75% @76 50% @50% 98@100 66@71 
10. 76 @76% 50%@51 98@100 67@72 
12. 746% @77 650% @50% 98@100 67@72 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’'s omitted), were: 
July 11 July 12 July = 
July 10 July3 1914 1913 1912 


Corn ... 30 54 63 46 19 
Oats ... 123 134 203 275 69 
Barley... 67 84 280 166 241 
MYO wss- 6 8 31 121 99 
Flaxseed. 60 65 189 135 62 





Closing Wheat Prices 

Closing prices of July, September, Decem- 
ber and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 

JULY WHEAT 

Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 

6 7 8 9 10 12 
124% 127% 128% 130% 130 128% 


Mpls. 

Duluth -133% 1385 136% 139% 139 139% 
Chicago ..105% 107% 109% 111 108% 109 
St. Louis. .101% 103% 105% 107 104% 104% 
New YWork.124 = ..200 ceves veces coves cove 
Kans, City.101 102% 104% 106% 104 103% 
Winnipeg 129% 130% 134 137% 134% 135% 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. .....102% 103% 104% 104% 103% 102% 
Duluth -103% 105% 106% 106% 105% 104% 
Chicago ..101% 102% 103% 103% 102% 102% 
St. Louis.. 98% 99% 100% 101% 99% 99% 
New York.108% 109% 111 111% 110% 109% 
Kans, City. 95% 96% 97% 97% 96% 96% 
Winnip’gt 101% 102% 103% 104% 103% 102% 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. .....103% 104 105% 105% 104% 103% 
Duluth -104% 105% 106% 106% 105% 104% 


Chicago ..104% 105% 106% 106% 105% 104% 
Kans. City. ... 99% 100% 100% ..... 98% 
Winnipeg 101 % 102% 103% 104% 103% 102% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t -132% 135% 136% 138% 138 136% 
Duluth*t .134 5% 137% 140 139% 140% 
Chicago*t 134 137% 139% 142% 141%..... 
St. Louist— 

2 redf ..121%122 125 125% 117% 118 
Kans, Cityt{— 

2 hard ..128% 130 133% 138 136 132% 

2 red ...119% 121% 129 131%127 124 
Milw’kee*t 135% 187% 139 140% 140% 141% 
Toledo— 

3 red ...180 132 woe 1382 3. aeee 133 


137% 134% 135% 


Winnip’g* 129 130 134 
tAverage of 


*No. 1 northern. ftOctober. 
closing prices. {New, 





Flaxseed and Products 

A little export inquiry is still reported for 
linseed oil cake, at around $30 per 2,000 lbs 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Sales, however, are re- 
stricted on account of the light production. 

Linseed oil meal is quoted nominally at 
$34 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, with de- 
mand good for this season. 

Raw linseed oil is lower at 51@52c gallon, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The trade in general is skeptical as to the 
government report on fiax. This gives the 
area sown as 1,881,000 acres, against 1,885,- 
000 in 1914, or .2 per cent less. Trade esti- 
mates of the decrease in acreage run from 
10 to 60 per cent. Condition of flax on July 
1 was given as 88.5, against 90.5 in 1914, 
and 87.2 the average for 10 years. This 
would indicate an average yield of 8.7 bus 
per acre, against 8.3 the final estimate in 
1914, and 7.8 the 1909-13 average. Total 
production is estimated at 16,000,000 bus, 
against 16,000,000 in 1914 and 20,000,000 the 
average for 1909-13. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7c-—Mpls—~ -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


July 6....$1.72% 1.72% 1.75% 1.75 1.78% 
July 7.... 1.74% 1.74% 1.76% 1.76% 1.78% 
daly &.... 1. i tae 1.73% 1.75 1.75% 1.77% 
July 9... 1.7 1.73 1.75% 1.75 tt he 
July 10.... 8% 1.69% 1.73 1.71% 1.7 

July 12.... 1.68 1.68 1.71% 1.70 113% 


Receipts a flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -——In store— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 








Minneapolis .... 34 56 60 189 
Duluth .....+66- 37 156 1,330 2,269 
WORD cicecis 71 212 1,390 2,458 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to 
July 10, 1915, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 








Minneapolis ... 6,915 7,529 676 494 
Duluth .....++. 5,497 9,239 6,425 8,620 
Totals .....+. 12,412 16,768 7,101 9,114 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r--Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 





Sealy 7.... 349 54 70 67 45 170 
Jaly §8.... 171 77 43 45 50 178 
July. 9.... 126 77 oe 78 53 170 
July 10.... 102 102 17 90 92 157 
July 12.... 349 171 34 70 76 69 
July 13.... 168 95 29 122 128 224 

Totals ..1,064 576 193 472 444 968 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
a F rom———_, 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti-del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 55.00 55.00 54.00 .... 
Amsterdam .... 46.00 .... 48.00 47.00 53.00 
Belfast ....... oe wees MOCO Sine. esac 
) ere GEGEe svcd cence” ose 


CUES acs. co GRE ice cask tak eee 
Christiania ..... 55.00 55.00 57.00 56.00 .... 


Copenhagen 55.00 55.00 57.00 56.00 
COPE  cciccccess aot sete MEE: sae 
| re cone a eee 
Dundee ........ 55.00 55.00 54.00 .... 
Glasgow ....... 50.00 50.00 52.00 51.00 51.00 
Gothenburg .... 58.00 .... . bee ahs 
HAVES: cccvcccs o BRO ves% 

Helsingfors .... 61.00 .... 

BED « cciscccccs C00 BROS nice case 
ee 55.00 .... 50.00 49.00 
Liverpool ...... 45.00 45.00 42.00 41.00 
London ........ 44.00 50.00 46.00 45.00 
EMROERETY 2 0c oss 60k se CE. cess 
Manchester .... 45.00 50.00 .... 45.00 
Marseilles ..... BGe veie- abe 230 
Newcastle ..... 55.00 55.00 54.00 .... 
Rotterdam ..... 45.00 .... 52.00 .... 52.00 
St. John’s, N. F. 20.00 bene” Ape Vie wales 


Rate from Seentresl to Aberdeen, 60c; 
Glasgow, 5lc. 

*August. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause’”’ 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
BIBORF .cccsvess 22.5 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ..... - 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 17.56 Philadelphia* ... 18.5 
Baltimoret ..... 17.5 Philadelphiat ... 18.5 
Binghamton © 90.80 PERGGOOR cccscccs 21.0 
Boston ..... cooe SB.0 POrtiaee ....cc00 25.0 
Boston*® ..... ooe 40.6 Portiand® ....... 19.5 
Bostont ........ 20.5 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo ...... ooo BOO | GRORSG sscccscce 29.5 
Corning ........ 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Bilmira ..cccccce 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 
TEPIO wc ccccccces - 16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellsville ....20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Ithaca .ocece eooe 30.0 Scranton ........ 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal® ...... 18.5 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ............ 22.5 
Newport News*t19.5 Utica ........... 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York® .....19.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 


New Yorkt ..... 20.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 

Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -— Proportionals to——, 





To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
New York. 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 12.5 7.5 10 
Portland... 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Montreal.. 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 56.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston .cccscece 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
NOPTOIB .ccccess 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C, 11.5 ee 11 oe 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyeradale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
W. VG. ceccns és 10.5 
Albany .......:- 13.5 oe 13.5 
WRUER cacccscces 12 es 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 11 


“sT. LOUIS 
Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports: 


Aberdeen ...... 69.00 Glasgow ....... 66.00 
Amsterdam .... 72.00 Leith .......... 64.00 
Bristol .......- 61.00 Liverpool ...... 59.00 
Christiania ....71.00 London ........ 60.00 
Copenhagen .... 71.00 Manchester .... 60.00 
Dundee ........ 69.00 Rotterdam ..... 71.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
BOSOM ccccctce 22.50 Washington 17.50 
Philadelphia « RE.G0 WDetreks «.ncccce 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News... 17.50 
BEND 6+ occads 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....:. 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 
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KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 26.70 Scranton ...... 24.70 
Boston ..... Baltimore ..... 23.70 
Philadelphia ... 24. 70 Washington ... 23.70 
Pittsburgh ..... 20.50 Detroit ........ 20.30 


i 
we 
) 
= 


Albany ........ 26.20 Rochester ...... 23.70 
Syracuse ....... 23.70 Cleveland ...... 21.30 
Va. com. points. 23.70 Louisville ...... 19.80 


Rates via break-bulk lines operating via 
Milwaukee, lic less than above rates. 

MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
points are uniformly ic under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on Ic less per 100 
lbs to the Mississippi River crossings. 

Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 


export, Kansas City to ports named: - 

BMestes <kscevas 24.00 Baltimore ..... 22.00 
New York ..... 24.00 Halifax ........ 25.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 Montreal ...... 23.00 


Philadelphia ... 23.00 Portland, Me... 24.00 


St. John,.N. B.. 24.00 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic. ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 lbs: 


Aberdeen ...... 77.00 Baltic basing... 79.00 
Alexandria ....115.00 Gibraltar ...... 91.00 
Amsterdam .... 85.00 Glasgow ....... 74.00 
Belfast ..... 7. !)lU Oe 69.00 
Bristol ....... « 69.00 Leith .......06. 72.00 
Copenhagen .... 79.00 Liverpool ...... 64.00 
Christiania .. 79.00 London ........ 68.00 
DIGI occ eeed 63.00 - Manchester .... 74.00 
DUMESO cicicens 77.00 Newcastle ..... 79.00 
Jenoa ...... -109.40 Rotterdam ..... 84.00 


On cavtatn porte lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


all-rail, from Chicago to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 

Baltimore ...... 14.6 Bostom ...cccccs 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
TIE. veecccdecss 16.8 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........ 20:5 AIDED cccccnccve 16.8 
New Yer .ccose 17.5 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 13.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: July 11 July 12 
Destination— July 10 July3 1914 1913 


EiOMGOR soc ccccs 24,000 90,876 8,571 34,058 
Liverpool ...... 4,798 13,814 7,466 4,158 
0 GAGR  <secs 15,320 24,447 
DMN Sengetes¢s sente” ives 12,000 500 
BE. occu vinens 5,927 357 | aoe 
Poy Pre 5,464 5,929 ey are ie 
BOUtHAmptom 2. cscee saces 643 1,786 
Teer res eee 724 357 
BUEN bawlisssce asaee 13,000 1,596 
France ........ 10,046 164,607 ..2.26 ceeose 
DEE RK<Seces Sheed “S¥ede sends 4,991 
MECWOED  oscecs cosce cbsve 1,000 280 
MOREE cc acee Stee *46068 11,349 8,668 
EE cise csate § <aake 7,429 11,278 
Copenhagen .... ..... 429 8,066 ..... 
Norway, Sweden ..... C.2GG nccse  sevse 
CUBR scccrecsee svces 357 11,314 21,948 
Bayth «ccccsce ery. 2,386 2,076 3,224 
Gam EPOMRIRSO .. ccics soese eevis 2,446 
Other W. I.’s... 865 24,479 17,387 14,073 
Cen. America... ..... 10,000 7,036 3,000 
UMD ceceecccs cvrce segue 17,218 10,850 
et ee eee 2,184 13,525 65,648 
B. N. America.. 200 569 250 310 
Others ........ 20,000 1,255 2,480 25,462 





Totals ....... 108,957 313,655 158,085 179,080 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in’ the United 
States in bus (000’s omitted): 
July 10 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
1 




















Baltimore 163 255 155 148 
Boston ..... eee 2 ese 24 12 
Buffalo ..... 946 552 602 eee 39 
Chicago .... 112 862 704 2 62 
Detroit ..... 13 25 21 11 nee 
Duluth ..... 326 27 12 4 41 
Galveston ... 890 7 es ase 
Indianapolis. 11 307 53 eee 
Kansas City. 86 353 176 1 eae 
Milwaukee... 1 162 56 2 22 
Minneapolis... 2,484 30 123 6 67 
New Orleans. 31 295 39 ove eee 
Newp. News. 15 25 300. ... 14 
New York... 1,046 104 771 15 110 
Omaha ..... 19 363 11 eee eee 
PORTED ccccse oes 32 13 ée eee 
Philadelphia. 622 123 154 13 3 
St. Louis ... 29 105 12 eee 6 
Toledo ...... 95 153 36 — eee 
Canals ...... bes 34 8 ase See 
Lakes ...... 297 343 51 ace 305 
Totals .... 7,186 4,159 3,297 226 532 
July 3, 1915 7,948 6,225 4,345 210 708 
July 11, 1914 15,269 5,723 6,634 296 1,104 
July 12, 1913 28,957 11,277 17,861 421 1,605 
July 13, 1912 20,183 6,373 2,498 403 430 





Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
762,000 bus; corn, 1,066,000; oats, 1,048,000; 
barley, 176,000. Increase—Rye, 16,000 bus. 








Bonded Grain in United States 


Bonded grain held in the United States, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley 
|. REC RCEEER EE ET 47 see eee 
TEND ccs cccicrvecs ace 25 
oo PPS rer 15 2 eos 
SR ee 299 71 15 
Philadelphia ......... 43 ° 

TOCE ccccesescices 404 98 15 
DS WORE woccticcsce 284 95 15 
ic ty gear rEerree 309 215 22 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 


120,000 bus; oats, 3,000. 





The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co.’s earnings for 1914 totaled $8,555,000, 
compared with $20,105,000 in 1913. 
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BILL OF LADING RELEASE 


Unauthorized Surrender by Carrier—Latter’s 
Liability—Consignee Claims Flour In- 
ferior—Shipper’s Recourse 

A Minnesota mill sold a carload of 
flour to John Smith at Jonesville, Iowa. 
The flour was shipped on an order bill of 
lading, billed to the order of shipper, 
notify John Smith. This order bill of 
lading read that shipment was to be de- 
livered only on surrender of original bill 
of lading. 

When the car reached destination, the 
buyer, without having the bill of lading 
surrendered to him, opened the car and 
reported that on account of the quality 
of flour not being up to standard, he 
would not accept, but that he would ac- 
cept on condition that the mill make 
him an allowance. 

The mill has the alternative to begin 
suit and compel acceptance, or to make 
other disposition of the car. Latter 
course would result in putting it to heavy 
expense. 

Without entering into the merits of 
the customer’s contentions, had the rail- 
road not permitted the customer to get 
into the car, the buyer could not have 
set up a claim. Suppose the mill makes 
the customer an allowance rather than 
have further controversy and without ad- 
mitting the buyer’s contentions to be 
true; could not the mill recover from the 
railroad for allowance made, whatever 
that might be? 

VIEWS OF THE TRADE 


L. P. Baumann, assistant manager 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash: 

“In the text it says that the ‘car reached 
destination, and the buyer, without hav- 
ing a bill of lading surrender, opened the 
car.” In the first place, our understand- 
ing is that a car of goods to order, notify, 
is to be kept under control of the rail- 
road until the original bill of lading or 
shipping receipt is surrendered to it. 
Neither the buyer, nor any one else, has 
a right to break the seal of a car in order 
to examine the contents. 

“Whether or not the seller could re- 
cover from the railroad for any allow- 
ance made the buyer, we cannot say posi- 
tively, although it would look reasonable. 
Not being attorneys, however, we do not 
know whether legal action would so de- 
termine. If the flour was not up to 
standard, the buyer has certain rights 
and should recover damages on this ac- 
count, or at least claim an allowance. We 
believe the buyer in this case must have 
had some suspicion that the flour was not 
up to standard and had a sufficient stand- 
ing with the railroad to open the car. In- 
asmuch as the railroad’s act in allowing a 
customer to do so was one might say 
illegal, it should be made to stand at 
least a part of the burden, if not all 
of it.” 

* » 

C. A. Lingham, treasurer 
Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y: 

“If the shipper, under the circum- 
stances, made the buyer an allowance 
without the consent and approval of the 
carrier, he probably would be unable, 
legally, to recover from the carrier. It 


Federal 


‘was the carrier’s business to secure from 


the buyer surrender of the bill of lading 
before the car was opened, and that 
would have insured the full payment of 
the mill’s charge. 

“While the carrier failed in its duty in 
this respect, if the shipper made the buy- 
er an allowance without the consent or 
approval of the carrier, we should say it 
relieved the carrier of its legal liability. 
It appears to us that when the shipper 
discovered that the buyer had gained en- 
trance to the car without first surrender- 
ing the bill of lading, the shipper should 
have then held the carrier to strict ac- 
countability, and that he should have 
looked to the railroad only for an ad- 
justment.” 

* * 

A. McLaughlin, the New Century Co., 
Chicago, Ill: : 

“In our opinion, the buyer was within 
his rights to inspect the car. Had he 
paid the draft without inspection, sur- 
rendered lading, and upon receipt of the 
flour, found it to be inferior to what he 
hought, the circumstances might have 
been such that there would have been no 
possible chance of recovering damages 
from the shipper because of insolvency 
or for some other reason. Therefore, for 
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the protection of his_own interests, he 
was logically entitled to know what kind 
of flour the car contained. 

“Providing the mill was to make 
the buyer an allowance as an inducement 
for him to accept the car of flour, in our 
opinion, all controversy would end there, 
and the mill would have no further right 
to make any claim against the buyer or 
the railroad. 

“If however, the mill stands on its 
rights, knowing that the car of flour was 
equal to that sold, the mill should file its 
claim against the buyer. If for any rea- 


~son the mill could not collect from the 


buyer, or he should immediately become 
insolvent, in our opinion, the mill would 
have a just claim against the railroad for 

rmitting the inspection before the de- 
ivery. This would especially be the case 
in view of the fact that the bill of lading 
read that the shipment was to be deliver- 
ed only on surrender of original bill of 
lading.” 

* 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago: 

“In our opinion, unless there was a 
state law which would permit John 
Smith, of Jonesville, Iowa, to examine the 
goods before making payment, we would 
consider that the railroad which permit- 
ted the inspection was at fault, and 
could be held liable for any loss in- 


curred.” 
* ” 


R. C. Tennant, president Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn: “Without 
entering into the merits of the customer’s 
contention, we should say that the rail- 
road would lay itself liable for damages 
in allowing the customer to open the car 
and examine the contents, on an order 
bill of lading.” 

* 

Camp Spring Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo: 
“If the buyer can prove the flour was of 
inferior quality, our experience is that 
the mill could not recover from either the 
buyer or railroad, regardless of the fact 
that shipment was made to shipper’s or- 
der, and the goods were not to be deliv- 
ered except on the surrender of original 
bill of lading. If the flour was up to the 
grade sold, there would be no trouble in 
collecting for the flour, either from the 
buyer or the railroad. 

* * 


Joseph H. Igleheart, attorney, Evans- 
ville, Ind: “It does not appear, from the 
facts stated, that there was any express 
agreement either in the bill of lading or 
made when the bill of lading was issued, 
that the carrier would not permit inspec- 
tion of the car. In the absence of any 
such agreement that there can be no in- 
spection, my opinion is that the railroad 
has not been guilty of violating any duty 
which it owed to the shipper. 

“In some states there are statutes re- 
quiring the carrier to permit inspection. 
However, in an interstate shipment, such 
as this, where the terms of the contract 
of shipment must have the O.K. of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
where the bill of lading approved by it 
does not say anything at all relative to 
inspection, I would not be sure that such 
a statute would make any difference. 
Nor would I be sure that an agreement, 
indorsed on the bill of lading by the car- 
rier, that inspection would not be per- 
mitted, could be given effect, since that 
likewise would be a variation of the form 
of bill of lading approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

. * 


J. L. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville, Ind: “We do not believe the shipper 
in question would have any recourse on 
the railroad.” 

. * 

H. G. Craft, secretary Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis: 

“While the railroad did not do exactly 
right thing, still it did not alter the 
quality of the flour in the car by reason 
of a man looking at it, and we think a 
buyer would be very foolish to pay a 
draft without examining his goods. If 
a mill was to ship either wheat or flour 
to us, and would not allow the goods to 
be examined, we would refuse to pay its 
draft, for we would think it had some- 
thing in it, it wanted to cover up. 

“The way to do business right is to do 
it honestly and openly, and while the 
mill might have a claim against the rail- 
road for allowing flour to be inspected, 


we believe it would be very poor policy 
to push a claim of that character. We 
would not like to do it.” 


C. E. Hutton, vice-president Osakis 
(Minn.) Milling Co: “If there was no 
notation on the bill of lading to allow ex- 
amination of the flour before acceptance, 
the railroad, by allowing examination, 
virtually made delivery without surrender 
of the bill of lading and should be held 
liable for any loss. No allowance should 
be made to the customer, nor should the 
flour be resold. It should be left on the 
hands of the railroad and action brought 
against it to secure payment of original 
invoice value.” 

* # 

E. E. Schober, secretary Pheonix Mill 
Co., Minneapolis: “We do not think the 
miller could recover from the railroad 
for the allowance made. It would appear 
to us that the miller should first have 
permission from the railroad to make 
such an allowance, if any was to be 
made.” 

. 7 

F. E. C. Hawks, president Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co: “In our opinion, the 
mill should make no allowance to the 
buyer, unless the quality of the flour 
was below standard. If compelled to col- 
lect by law and allowed by court the full 
price of the flour, the railroad people 
should stand the expense of the suit. In 
other words, the railroad should not be 
held accountable for an allowance which 
the buyer should not have claimed.” 

+ * 


George F. Metcalfe, manager L. Chris- 
tian & Co., Minneapolis: 

“In our opinion, the railroad that 
wrongfully delivers a car of flour, billed 
to shipper’s order, is responsible for any 
damages that can arise from such de- 
livery. The excuse on which the cus- 
tomer refused the car could never have 
been made had the railroad fulfilled its 
duty, and it is a mere presumption to 
suppose that, had the car been accepted, 
there would have been any grounds for 
complaint.” 

* * 

C. A. Bell, treasurer Quaker City 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia: 

“The railroad has no right to permit 
inspection of contents of car unless bill 
of lading is marked ‘permit inspection,’ 
or unless the flour and grain rules of the 
market in question permit an authorized 
inspector to draw samples. Even in the 
latter case, no one is permitted to draw 
samples except the inspector. Large 
eastern terminal markets like New York 
and Philadelphia have flour and grain 
inspectors who have this authority. In 
certain cases they are permitted to in- 
spect cars in near-by cities or towns. 

“In the case cited, we believe the ship- 
pers could hold the railroad responsible 
for any loss sustained on account of 
permitting unauthorized inspection.” 

* * 


Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y: 
“We believe the car of flour should 
have been accepted by the consignee ac- 
cording to the terms of the bill of lading. 
and any difference in the quality of the 
flour should have been adjusted between 
the shipper and the consignee in a fair 
and intelligent manner. We consider the 
railroad was in error in delivering the 
car under any terms except those em- 
bodied in the bill of lading.” 

* * 


E. P. Bronson, manager H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, III: 

“Our opinion is that the railroad which 
allowed inspection of the flour in ques- 
tion, without surrender of the bill of 
lading, made itself liable for any reason- 
able loss sustained by the shipper. There 
are, however, a number of points to be 
thought of, and we imagine the railroad 
would contest a claim of this sort and 
would not pay it until it was forced to. 
If it should be determined that the flour 
was up to the standard sold by, the rail- 
road should certainly pay any loss the 
mill might allow rather than incur the 
expense of litigation to force payment at 
the invoice price. Such action on the 
part of the mill might be used by the 
railroad as a basis for refusing to allow 
any claim. 

“We are among those who would prob- 
ably, for policy sake but not as a matter 
of justice, allow the claim and take our 
chances on collecting from the railroad. 
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However, the mill ought to force the 
buyer to accept the flour and pay the 
invoice price, regardless of the trouble or 
expense such proceedings might cause.” 


Suffern, Hunt & Co., Decatur, Ill: “No 
doubt the railroad is liable in a technical 
way for allowing the buyer of the flour 
to break the pow J and inspect the car, if 
he did not have possession of the order 
bill of lading. 

“It is not stated as to whether the bill 
of lading bore the notation ‘Inspection 
allowed.’ If such was the case it would 
appear on the waybill, and this might 
cause a court or jury to look at the mat- 
ter in a different light. We doubt that a 
court or jury would hold the railroad 
liable for loss unless it could be shown 
that, through the inspection of the flour, 
the quality was different than that sold. 
In other words, such inspection could 
not be used against the railroad, simply 
because it made the technical error of 
allowing the inspection without the bill 
of lading. If it could be held that the 
railroad was liable, from the experience 
we have had with railroad claim agents 
they would take the position that they 
should have been consulted and have 
been allowed to have had a hand in the 
adjustment before settlement was made 
by the miller and buyer. 

“The way we look at the whole matter, 
and the way that we think a court or 
jury would look at it, would be that the 
railroad made a technical error in allow- 
ing the inspection, but that the damage 
and loss the miller might have suffered 
would have to be adjusted between the 
miller and the buyer.” 

* #*# 


W. H. Duffett, president J. A. Hinds 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y: 

“It is the opinion of writer that if 
there was no notation on bill of lading 
permitting examination of flour before 
acceptance of the car, the shipper has 
undoubtedly a claim against the railroad 
for allowing consignor possession in or- 
der to get sample before surrender of 
bill of lading. 

“If consignor opened car for sample 
without consent or knowledge of the rail- 
road, I am inclined to think the shipper 
still has claim against the railroad, which 
in turn could bring action, both civil and 
criminal, to reimburse itself for loss.” 


L. A. Viviano, New York: “If the mill 
shipped John Smith flour of a quality 
and grade his purchase called for, or 
equal to previous shipments, and it was 
proven to the railroad that it was up to 
quality sold, my contention is that the 
railroad is responsible for whatever al- 
lowance the mill makes to the buyer, the 
controversy arising through negligence 
of railroad agent in allowing the buyer 
to draw sample of flour without sur- 
render of original bill of lading.” 

- 7 


C. W. Dilworth, Chicago: “The rail- 
road is in error. It must stand in the 
breach, but should be consulted on the 
allowance. The road might prefer to 
take charge of the entire matter itself.” 

. * 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich: “If 
the mill is positive that the grade of 
flour shipped is equal to what was sold, 
we would force acceptance by suit, with- 
out question. As to the agent allowing 
consignee to secure a sample of flour, we 
frequently examine certain grades of 
grain before taking up the draft; in fact, 
we insist upon examination. We do not 
believe any mill would put out a lower 
grade of flour than it had sold, and un- 
der the circumstances the mill should be 
willing to back it up and start suit. 

“What the millers of the United 
States need more than anything else are 
attorneys in different states who could be 
relied upon to push claims of this kind, 
and particularly matters wherein buyers 
refuse to order out goods because of a 
decline in prices. We have four or five 
cases of this kind in southern towns. 
They will cause us several thousand dol- 
lars’ loss, unless the flour is ordered out. 
We can get neither directions nor even a 
reply from attorneys in towns wherein 
the buyers are located. We _ believe, 
though, the present market situation will 
bring about some drastic action on the 
part of millers which will put a stop to 
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this practice. The parties to whom we 
have air Gee sulle te aaa, 


C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co: “If the case were ours, we s 
dispose of the car of flour as best we 
could and file claim against the railroad 
for the difference, as it is liable for per- 
mitting a car to be opened without the 
bill of lading. If the party to whom the 
car was shipped, opened it without the 
consent of the railroad, in our opinion he 
is criminally liable, and the railroad 
would have no difficulty in making him 
‘come across.’” 

* * 


Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., Cold- 
water, Mich: 

“It would depend entirely upon the 
representation of the salesman to the 
buyer, whether buyer would or would not 
be allowed to examine the flour after its 
arrival. If the buyer was accorded this 
privilege, it was his pleasure to exercise 
it. If he bought the flour without an 
understanding that he could examine it, 
that would make it wholly different. 

“This question is seldom raised. In 
our shipments we always give customers 
the pee of examining, whether it is 
flour or other products.” 


Wilfred Wallace, New York City: “I 
believe a buyer should be allowed to ex- 
amine goods before paying for them, if 
sold on arrival draft terms. In New 
York City the railroads allow the New 
York Produce Exchange inspector to do 
so when ordered by consignee. I con- 
sider that the chief reason for buying on 
arrival draft terms is to permit examina- 
tion before payment.” 

- * 


R. L.. Thomson, the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City: 

“Why make honest old John Smith the 
‘goat’ by accusing him of taking a 
peep into the car and discovering that 
the goods therein were bad—very bad in 
fact—before he had observed the color 
of the bill of lading? In our opinion, 
there are several mills which could give 
real live names for your article and a 
guaranty that you would not have a suit 
brought against you for misstatement of 
facts. 

“We believe any mill, on receipt of 
advice that a recent shipment is not up 
to standard, should first ascertain if 
the draft has been paid. This can be 
done by an exchange of wires between 
the mill’s bank and the customer’s bank, 
if necessary. If the bank should report 
the draft unpaid, then we would recom- 
mend sending Mr. Smith a telegram read- 
ing about as follows: ‘Bank reports draft 
unpaid; how did you get possession ship- 
ment?? Just 10 words, but effective 
enough so that Mr. Smith will understand. 

“According to Mr. Smith’s own state- 
ment, he has committed an unlawful act 
by breaking a seal on a car and going 
through other people’s property before 
having any authority. Nothing is to be 
gained by the mill in mincing words with 
him. If he expects to stay in Jonesville, 
it is likely that he will just hurry to pay 
the draft, and see to it that the bill of 
lading is turned over to the railroad 
with dispatch. He will move about as 
fast on this as he did to tell the mill that - 
its goods were off quality. : 

“We are not in favor of getting the 
railroad; it has trouble enough; or the 
agent, who has more than trouble enough, 
—in a deal of this kind, except as a last 
resort. Perhaps the telegraph operator 
at Jonesville is also the railway agent 
and the man who hangs up the sack for 
the fast mail as well. If such is the 
case, it is fair to presume that there will 
be something doing in railway circles 
when the message gets to Jonesville. 

“We are of the belief that the railroad 
would not be held responsible in court 
should negotiations for an allowance be 
started between the mill and the buyer 
before the bill of lading was surrendered, 
for that would be an admission by the 
mill that it sanctioned the acts of the 


buyer.” 
. - 


K. E. Humphrey, secretary El Reno, 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co: “We be- 
lieve the mill could recover from the rail- 
road for the allowance made the cus- 
tomer.” 


Cuban Flour and Grain Imports 

Imports of flour, bran, corn, oats and 
corn flour into Havana, Cuba, during 
June, 1915, from the United States, 
Canada and Argentina, together with 
names of shippers, in sacks of 200 lbs, 
were: 











FLOUR 
Shippers— Sacks 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. .......-..---65- 3,000 
Southern Pacific Ry. .......-.--++++5 2,700 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. ............ 2,250 
\ AL WP eer S 2,000 
Wells Flour Milling Co.............-. 1,500 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co. ...... 1,000 
Wear. AlOR. CO, TRG. sic ccicctagsecesoe 1,000 
Arkansas City Milling Co. ........... 560 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. .......... 550° 
Ballard & Ballard Co. .............-+. 500 
M. E. So Mb Maso beseactbanevive 400 
a Re eer ore 300 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. ......... 300 
Cc. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. ............ 300 
Florida East Coast Ry............... 250 
Me BED obb-bd bboccdsececisestiacecns 250 
WD Eg Sb bOdBs. 4046 0004 coddvane 250 
Sleepy Eye Flour Mills Co. .......... 250 
GN BD OO, Jag nn ot e0 606006 0d eeue 250 
po re 250 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co. ........... 250 
George A. Zabriskie ...............++- 200 
OED 0 F6 eK s 90,09 ev cdp86ees cs cde00% 18,300 
BRAN 
New Prague Fliouring Mill Co. ...... 2,000 
Cy eb EE nbn ccvccsenddcneweies 600 
Ballard & Ballard Co. .............. 572 
SS _ EPSPS rere 450 
SO re Uy db dde os weeesseced shoe 400 
.  & 0” a rr 250 
SOE SUS: bonne edakca hosvoeresss 168 
, UE NT TORT TEC LCC RULE TT Pe eT 4,440 
CORN 
Ge. ee MD. bi weirder vecerevivissoese 8,350 
De 8,050 
Powell & O'Rourke Grain Co. ....... 6,000 
MBWOGS GRRIR TO. occ ce cc ccccnsscves 4,600 
PD ere 2,750 
ek eee eee 2,500 
Orvis Grain & Stock Co. ............ 1,984 
eh NS Fans at dace te Cépebar oes ues 1,500 
le ee Ce . ee tanec steer keno 1,250 
Se Ss UE 1.66060 bee sbed eee ninedcvas 1,218 
EES On a ihte Pha dO 0:4 DOCG ee cha wE 750 
EDMOMROOR TGR, csccccccssvcsataser 750 
Se. is EE: Vibe bea rice ¥ecevewac’e 750 
SG. DOE OE cc vccebsdsesvoes 250 
SE. heck citbed kb ee babisbecscadeiek 40,702 
OATS 
ee SPUN GOR, k'0.0 98h decewosinevis 3,500 
OF ee ee 2,000 
BOOT TUG. ces icccccccccdcccse 1,250 
Be Eh CE Csaceddosdvencccsacsedé 1,200 
Be TF. TeOGMMArEt ] Cees ccc ccccccves 951 
Orvis Grain & Stock Co. ........... 750 


ie EY 0.65. 0604.00 6 Ob o06cb¥daedes ede 500 





Wee GB COy cwccsecencccivcecs 350 

eG DEON. COU «ks bdeceees eases 300 

Wee, Se MO SIN RO ene bocccsii nes 250 

POM adeedevecesdwiveticvacecca¥ os 11,051 
CORN MEAL 

Corn Products Refining Co. ......... 1,500 


ee GR GM. Sie ede cawe ed ¢08o 008 250 
American Hominy Co. 





Crops of Western Canada 
Estimates of former wheat crops of west- 
ern Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 
eee: 1906 - 5,013 94,461 
1914....10,952 141,576 1905 . 4,019 86,810 
1913....10,531 184,550 1904.... 3,420 657,856 
1912....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 60,300 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910.... 8,453 118,269 1901 e ecco 66,900 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1900. 17,055 
1908.... 6,066 99,812 1899.... 34,830 
1907.... 6,015 70,650 1898.... 31,450 


Yield per acre for 1914, 12.7 bus; for 1913, 
17 bus; for 1912, 18.6 bus. 

WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 

Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted in acre- 
age and total crop): 


-———19 14 —___, 1913 

1915 Crop Crop 

Acres Acres Bus bus bus 
Oats...... 6,621 6,017 27.0 162,459 218,800 
Barley.... 1,163 1,226 18.5 22,690 32,892 
Flaxseed. . 643 918 6.0 6,508 11,723 


In 1911, the total crops were: Oats, 187,- 
365,000 bus; barley, 33,187,000; flaxseed, 56,- 
425,000. In 1910: Oats, 128,630,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 19,418,000; flaxseed, 6,040,000. In 1909: 
oats, 160,720,000 bus; barley, 29,175,000; 
flaxseed, 3,559,000. 





That Italy profited by Germany’s ex- 
ample and prepared for the inevitable is 
indicated by the fact that Venice ap- 
pointed a vigilance committee in 1914 to 
work against high prices for food. Lists 
were issued every week, published in 
newspapers and ogy in offices, show 
windows, and shops. Every grocery 
store and food shop was obliged to keep 
one on display, and its prices were rigid- 
ly adhered to. The result was a total 


exclusion of the element of speculation 
in food for the poor; keeping of the 
prices of many articles much lower than 
they would otherwise have been; reduc- 
ing of the cost of bread-making and in- 
troducing a loaf of uniform weight and 
quality. 


MINNESOTA 
Baldwin Flour Mitis, Minneapolis. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Biaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Blooming Prairie._ 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owatonna, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo. 
Cc. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia. 
L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 
Claro Milling Co., Waseca. 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
Echo Milling Co., Echo. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
Farmers’ Milling Co., Cold Spring. 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 
Foley Milling & Elevator Co., Inc., Foley. 
Gardner Mills, Hastings. ° 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham. 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 
Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville. 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 
The La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall. 
Melrose Milling Co., Melrose. 
New London Milling Co., Willmar. 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 
Phoenix Mill Co., Herman. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City. 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 
Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier. 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo. 

Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton. 
Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. 
Lidgerwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 

Park River Milling Co., Park River. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mandan. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 
The Central Dakota Mill, Arlington. 
George C. Christian & Co., Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton. 
W. H. Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 

OTHER STATES 
Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Plymouth Milling Co., LeMars, Iowa. 


Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output for four crop years, in barrels: 








1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
Sept. 1,699,060 1,670,550 1,604,705 1,619,190 
Oct.. 1,453,765 1,783,060 1,959,065 1,563,865 
Nov.. 1,421,715 1,645,385 1,918,680 1,424,080 
Dec.. 1,518,535 1,371,330 1,544,110 1,195,666 
Jan.. 1,618,745 1,485,690 1,602,310 1,356,390 
Feb.. 1,436,205 1,415,105 1,273,290 1,223,050 
Mar.. 1,114,740 1,454,985 1,425,815 1,312,620 
April, 1,118,940 1,422,040 1,316,220 1,278,945 
May.. 1,278,105 1,401,820 1,402,075 1,140,325 
June. 1,376,580 1,313,270 1,286,425. 1,096,120 
10m _ 14,036,390 14,963,235 15,332,695 13,110,150 
July... cecccees 1,414,490 1,381,525 1,216,575 
AUB... cecccecs 1,768,805 1,515,940 1,381,350 
VOOP. sccccces 18,146,530 18,230,160 15,708,075 


Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments for four crop years, in 
barrels: 








1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 

September. 174,715 212,495 216,215 139,615 
October... 220,980 205,445 185,470 73,755 
November, 259,180 196,700 173,680 58,080 
December. 257,385 123,270 171,735 82,510 
January... 178,660 109,510 149,785 66,480 
February.. 214,020 153,695 161,660 651,630 
March 134,745 158,670 161,545 39,915 
April..... 102,000 161,510 121,975 44,400 
May...... 137,265 130,455 88,755 24,485 
June...... 40,975 94,635 87,050 25,345 
10 mos.1,719,925 1,536,385 1,507,870 696,215 
JULY. ccc cccccese 112,345 119,935 32,840 
August... ......+5. 50,850 134,130 110,445 
Veer... wccccces 1,699,580 1,761,935 739,500 





Flaxseed Crop of United States 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the flaxseed crop of the United 
States by years (000’s omitted) were: 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1914.... 1,885 16,559 1906....2,536 28,477 
1913.... 2,991 17,853 1904....3,264 23,400 
1912.... 2,861 28,073 1903....3,233 27,300 
1911.... 2,757 19,370 1902....3,740 29,286 
1910.... 2,467 12,718 1901......... 17,692 
1909.... 2,083 19,613 1900......... 19,979 
1908.... 2,679 25,8056 1899. 16,400 
1907.... 2,864 25,851 1898......... 12,600 
1906.... 2,606 26,676 1897......,.. 11,000 


; July 14, 1915 


Barrel sales for the last three weeks 
have been extremely small. 

For the week Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was bev by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; patent hoops, 2; heading, 1; total, 
7 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
8,765 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 45,700 patent 28,600 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

1912 1915 
11,615 
9,225 
17,160 
16,385 


1 

1914 1913 
15,800 22,595 16,605 
23,300 14,880 17,935 
20,285 27,580 17,960 
23,445 15,155 12,250 
25,625 19,595 19,030 8,770 
June 6. 11,015 30,205 22,680 21,282 8,865 

*These figures include 275 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


1915 
*8,900 

7,735 
12,045 
15,625 


July 10. 
July 3. 
June 26. 
June 19. 
June 12. 15,820 


Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 





Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.25 
Gum staves, M .......6++45% --+ 8.50@ 9.00 
Basswood heading, set ......... 7% @ T%c 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M......... 10.00@10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M... > 9.50@10.00 
pe Eee 8.75@ 9.25 
CC, i hc oR é SG AWS O86 4 9.00@ 9.25 
Hickory hoops, M .......e.ce. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M....... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. c—Barrels—, No. 1914 
shops’ sold made shops sold 


July 10.... 4 985 1,305 4 2,220 
July 3.... 4 2,495 3,000 5 3,610 
June 26.... 5 4,345 4,315 3 5,270 
June 19.... 5 3,955 4,675 5 5,465 
June 12.... 5 4,670 5,320 4 4,165 
June 6.... 5 3,570 3,080 5 2,475 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing, Shakopee and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded one car of pat- 
ent coiled hoops. 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barre! 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
crop year, with comparisons: 








1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 

September. 139,890 144,320 127,940 130,765 
October... 95,760 150,665 164,780 153,650 
November. 85,130 124,210 170,780 131,215 
December. 70,415 105,120 125,625 105,725 
January... 88,540 99,855 118,650 94,200 
February... 91,050 80,825 89,065 83,605 
March..... 61,695 109,910 109,105 110,000 
April...... 45,755 93,505 99,000 107,680 
May....... 48,905 83,780 121,190 62,815 
June...... 58,375 108,880 87,485 79,240 
10 mos. 785,515 1,101,070 1,213,620 1,058,895 
TUNY cece ceccee 87,400 100,945 75,025 
August.... ...... 163,420 113,610 90,050 
Veer 2... secese 1,351,890 1,428,175 1,223,970 


CALENDAR YEAR BARREL SALES 
The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 


, Sales by Minneapolis shops for four calen- 


dar years, with comparisons: 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
January... 99,855 118,650 94,200 114,460 
February... 80,825 89,065 83,606 82,585 
March..... 109,910 109,105 110,000 102,460 
April...... 93,505 99,000 107,680 126,960 
May..... - 83,780 121,190 62,815 98,780 
June... 108,880 87,485 79,240 89,600 
July..... - 87,400 100,946 75,026 110,155 
August.... 163,420 113,610 90,050 103,945 
September. 139,890 144,320 127,940 130,765 
October... 95,760 150,665 164,780 163,650 
November. 85,130 124,210 170,780 131,216 
December... 70,415 105,120 125,625 105,725 





Year.. 1,218,770 1,363,365 1,291,740 1,349,290 


Condition of the apple crop in Michi- 
gan is reported at 50. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
July 13.—Oats have been active all week, 


with shippers and feeders taking all offer- 


ings. Today, however, the demand was less 
keen for all grades. Prices are up 3% @3%c 
bu for the week. Closing prices today: No. 
3 white, 51% @51%c bu; No. 3 oats, 49@ 
50%c. 

Corn is up 3%@3%c since July 7. No. 3 
yellow closed at 77@77%ec bu; other grades, 
76@iic. A keen demand was reported all 
week. Offerings were moderate and cleaned 
up daily. 

Rye was rather slow last week. Buyers 
would not take hold unless prices were dis- 
counted. Although closing prices today were 
98c@$1, quotations early today were around 
90@93c bu. A week ago No. 2 sold at 
$1.044@1.05 bu. A few sales of new-crop 
rye were reported made last week at around 
90c bu. 

Barley is up 3c bu for the week. Range 
today, 67@72c bu. All grades have been in 
good demand the past week. Shippers were 
principal buyers. Offerings moderate and 
more could have been placed. 





General Baron von Bissing, the mili- 
tary governor of Brussels, has requi- 
sitioned all wheat and barley in Belgium 
for the use of civilians. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given the Northwestern Miller. 
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There is no improvement in either the 
wheat or the flour market. Last Satur- 
day morning a large buyer took up wheat 
parcels aggregating 20,000 qrs, and this 
put such spirit into sellers, for the time 
being, that yesterday they asked at the 
start an advance in wheat equal to 3c per 
bu. But it all came to nothing, and prices 
closed yesterday as flat as on the pre- 
vious Friday. Things are just as bad in 
flour, for which at the moment there is 
absolutely no demand, except for Ameri- 
can or Canadian patents in store that can 
be delivered at once, and even then the 
importer bears a loss of at least 4s per 
sack on the currencies of two to three 
weeks ago. * 

The flour market has been smashed by 
the slump in wheat, which within three 
weeks dropped 45@60c, according to the 
variety. The loss on Plates is fully up 
to the larger figure. Among contributing 
causes may be mentioned the action of 
outside speculators on this side as well 
as on yours. Money was invested in 
wheat a little while ago when it seemed 
possible that 80s per qr might be reached 
before harvest, and those speculators 
were the first to let go when prices 
broke. 

The government has also been put- 
ting down the price of Indian wheat 
from day to day, which has given strength 
to rumors that heavy stocks of state- 
owned wheat are about to be pressed on 
the market. This would be wheat bought 
by our government between last Christ- 
man and the end of March or beginning 
of April. : 

It is easy to see how difficult the posi- 
tion has become for flour importers. A 
few weeks ago jobbing factors were shy 
of American or Canadian flour because 
they were afraid of a break in prices, 
and today, with every fall in c.i.f. values, 
their unwillingness to buy is intensified. 

Last week millers in this city reduced 
their official price 3s, in installments of 
ls on three different days, this being the 
quickest change in any one week since 
war broke out. English country flour is 
even more depressed than the townmade 
article, the drop from the top prices of 
three weeks ago being about 8s per sack 
of 280 Ibs. 

Business in over-sea flour is confined 
to cotchels that are in store and can be 
fetched away by the carman. 
lays in getting stuff out of boats, either 
in the river or in dock, have caused a 
smart discount on the values of flour in 
such a position, while the loss on all 
forward business is heavy beyond prece- 
dent. 

American top spring wheat patents 
are worth about 45s 6d@47s_ ex-store, 
while Minnesota patents are held at 45s 
(45s 6d. 

Clears are scarce, but fancy marks are 
held at not more than 42@43s ex-store, 
while firsts are worth 40s 6d@4ls. 

Kansas good patents have dropped to 
about 44@45s_ ex-store, while seconds 
—_ come at 42@43s. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
43s 6d@44s 6d ex-store, but it must be 
a good brand to make the higher price. 

London-milled flour holds at 47s, 
nominal, for households, or 45s 6d ex- 
mill; straights, 46s; second patents, 47s; 
first patents, 47s 6d. 


The de-— 


Country flour is 1@2s down on the 
week, and at yesterday’s market not more 
than 40s@4ls 6d could be made for roller 
whites, with straights at 41s@42s 6d and 
patents at 42s 6d@44s, all ex-rail in 
London. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for the past two weeks, with the respec- 
tive countries of origin, in sacks of 280 
lbs, were: 

June 18 June 11 





United States (Atlantic ports) 63,444 14,546 
United States (Pacific ports). ..... 1,800 
COMGGR ops scrcccrcccnseccnses 4,450 23,365 
EL: hb ach iuee bhbs od ba6 dee es SSOee 2,290 

TORRID cdccvvcercoccovssess 67,894 42,001 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


June 18 May 21 Apr. 23 

Foreign wheat* ...... 40,585 71,174 98,949 

British wheatt ...... 726 1,829 5,300 

Foreign flourt ........ 52,521 39,362 28,421 
Foreign and British 

reer 77,179 66,927 54,938 

*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs). {Sacks 


(280 Ibs). 
THE LONDON MONEY MARKET 


Tremendous interest is being taken in 
the new war loan, and crowds were wait- 
ing yesterday outside the Bank of Eng- 
land to procure the prospectus. The main 
features of the loan are that no precise 
sum is asked for, only an_ indefinite 
amount not to exceed £910,000,000, but 
otherwise no limit is set; it is to be a 
4% per cent loan issued at par, repay- 
able at the option of the state in 1925, 
but the whole capital sum must be re- 
paid by 1945. It is designed to meet 
every purse. Small bonds of £5 and £25 
can be obtained through the Post Office, 
and War Loan vouchers of 5s and any 
multiple of 5s are to be.on sale at the 
Post Office or can be obtained through 
the medium of trade-unions, friendly so- 
cieties and various works offices. 

There was little or nothing doing in the 
money market pending the issuing of the 
prospectus of this new loan. Money was 
plentiful at 14,@1¥% per cent for the 
day, and 14%,@2 for seven days. Business 
in discounts was exceedingly quiet, three 
months’ bills being offered at 34%,@3% 
per cent, four months’ bills at 314,@35% 
and trade bills at 44,@5. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

NOTES 

I. Bruce Howard, of New York, was 
in London last week, and has now gone 
to Holland. 

Stocks of flour in London are con- 
sidered light, and there is no doubt that 
if something happened to cause an up- 
ward movement in values a very brisk 
demand would set in. 


Manitoba export patents have been of- 
fered as low as 34s, c.i.f. London, for 
October shipment. Kansas new-crop 
flours have been offered at 35s, c.i.f. Lon- 
don. In spite of these moderate prices, 
only a small business has been done. 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 21 
The foreign flour market has fallen 
into a condition of complete stagnation. 
The slightly better tone apparent last 
week was soon suppressed by the sudden 
relapse in American markets. During the 
last two or three days reports of un- 
favorable weather in America and Can- 
ada imparted some steadiness to the mar- 
ket at the decline, but failed to induce 
buyers to come into the market. 
Holders of flour on spot or near at 
hand are not forcing sales, though pre- 
pared to make reasonable concessions to 
promote trade. There is not enough do- 
ing to test values, but American patents 
are in the neighborhood of 44s upwards. 
Consumers are short of reserves, but are 
not anticipating future wants. 





American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers have reduced both 
old- and new-crop flours 1@2s per 280 
lbs c.i.f., without creating any expansion 
of business for either near or distant 
shipment. Old-crop Minnesota patents 
at 40s@42s 6d are Is down; Canadian 
springs at 40@4lIs are 2s down; soft win- 
ters at 39s@40s 6d are Is down; Kansans 
at 41@42s are also Is down. New-crop 
Canadian spring and soft winters from 
36s upward are Is down, while Kansans 
at the same price are 2s 6d down. Minne- 
sotas offered at 38@39s are relatively 
dear. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 11,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 56,000, against 70,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is 3,538,000 
sacks, against 3,599,000 last season. 

Local millers have again been forced to 
reduce limits by 2s to the basis of 43s per 
280 Ibs for bakers grade. Fresh trading 
at the decline is limited to the retail 
requirements of needy consumers. 

Low-grade flours on spot are not in 
active request and some low prices for 
inferior qualities have been accepted 
down to 27s ex-store for continental. 
Better qualities are easier but a slow 
sale. Americans for shipment are also 
easier but neglected, while continentals 
are not offered. 

Pacific Coast flours are not in request, 
and those on spot are not pressed for sale. 
For shipment they are above an import 
level. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 21 

To say that the flour market in Glas- 
gow has experienced a severe drop is 
scarcely the proper way to describe the 
situation. The truth is the setback has 
been so severe that some were actually 
wondering if there was not a tendency 
to overdo the depression. At any rate, 
the bakers were not buying even at the 
reduced levels. It is evident that almost 
all in the trade made a miscalculation; 
they did not expect the surplus that there 
apparently is. From all appearances, 
there is going to be a big crop and, 
further, there is always the prospect of 
the Russian supplies coming along some 
time. Sellers are afraid to name a price, 
and prospective buyers are unwilling to 
name a figure, for fear the offer might be 
snapped at. The result is that, while 
flour prices are 3@4s back on the week, 
they are purely nominal. 

On the spot imported Manitoba patents 
were at 43s. Canadian 90 per cents were 
at 42s on the spot, with no quotations for 
forward positions, American soft winters 
were quoted forward at 37s, the spot 
figure being 43s@43s 6d. Kansas for- 
ward was also at 37s. For immediate 
delivery, Minnesotas were at 43s. Pacific 
flour was not mentioned. A good deal of 
flour has been purchased forward at 49 
@50s, and the bakers are not in a par- 
ticularly cheery mood. The situation has 
never been paralleled in the. trade, and 
both bakers and importers have been 
badly hit. 

The home millers were forced to lower 
their quotations in sympathy with the 
decline in foreign descriptions. They 
were not so cheap, however, as the im- 
ported Canadians, and for this reason 
they met an indifferent sale. They were 
quoted at 45s on the spot, but a buyer 
coming along at Is less would have been 
closed with. 

Scotch oatmeal was Is@Is 6d under 
late extreme rates, and Irish 6d. Cana- 
dian had also an easier tendency. Scotch 
is quoted at 48s 6d@5ls per 280 lbs, 
Irish at 47s 6d@48s, and Canadian at 
45s 6d@46s. 

The imports at Glasgow for the week 














ending June 15 were: wheat, 22,399 qrs; 
flour, 21,331 sacks; oatmeal, 3,179. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


Both homemade and imported flours 
were slow, despite the reduced prices 
that holders were willing to accept. The 
Edinburgh and Leith Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation quoted whites at 50s, extras at 
49s, and supers at 48s per 280 Ibs. The 
price of homemade oatmeal keeps up, 
notwithstanding the setback in other ar- 
ticles. The best Midlothian oatmeal was 
quoted at 54s per sack. 


SCOTTISH BAKERS’ POSITION 
The twenty-fourth annual general 


meeting of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers was held in the Royal 


Hotel, Edinburgh, on June 16. Ex- 
Provost Maclachlan, Helensburg, pre- 
sided. The report stated that nearly 


1,000 of their members and employees 
were on active service. There were at 
the present time 2,184 members on the 
roll. 

The president, in moving the adoption 
of the annual report, said those of them 
who were at home had been endeavoring 
to make a living wage without any return 
in the form of a war bonus, or even 
thanks from the press or the public, which 
too frequently were apt to decry the 
baker, when, owing to the advance in the 
cost of flour, he was forced to raise the 
price of bread or become bankrupt. As 
to membership, it was no longer a ques- 
tion of increasing it but of retaining 
names on the roll and maintaining their 
present strength and usefulness to the 
trade. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 21 

Reports from all sections of Ireland, 
as far as new business is concerned, are 
of a most gloomy character, and it would 
make little difference if importers closed 
up their places and went for a holiday. 
It is possible to buy flour quite as cheap 
as a week ago. Home millers have re- 
duced their prices, and are willing to 
shade at least Is@Is 6d per sack for 
prompt delivery, The weather has been 
very hot and dry, which has militated 
against the consumption of breadstuffs. 
Stocks are likely to be small for some 
time to come. 

On spot little lots of Minneapolis flour 
are offering at 46s ex-store, although 
nothing but the smallest retail quantities 
are being taken in country districts at 
that quotation. For prompt shipment, 
nothing like 46s would be accepted for 
the best brands. 

There are no Kansas flours offering on 
spot, but some small lots old crop on pas- 
Sage are quoted at 45s ex-quay Belfast, 
and 46s Dublin. For new crop, July 
shipment from the mills, 41s ex-quay 
Belfast would be accepted for a good 
export patent grade. For August ship- 
ment, 40s is the price indicated; for 
September, while 39s 6d is still the price 
quoted for good reliable brands, there 
are some obtainable as low as 38s. 
Scarcely two mills are asking the same 
price. 

For good Manitoba export patent, 45@ 
46s ex-quay or store is the price for spot 
or prompt shipment, but for July-August 
shipment 44s ex-quay Belfast is quoted 
for some flours under mill’s brand and 
2s 6d for mills shipping under private 
marks. Distant new-crop offers have 
been received, the price quoted being 40s 
net, c.i.f. either port, and in one instance 
39s, but no transactions have taken place. 

Americn soft winters are weaker and 
many offers have been received on the 
basis of 38s net, c.i.f. either port, but 
from two mills which make very fine 
flour 40s was the lowest price cabled, net, 
cif. Belfast: 

There have been more inquiries for 
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low-grade flour than for some time . 
vious. Strong flours, however, are held 
above buyers’ ideas here. Minneapolis 
flour is quoted as high as 33s 6d net, 
c.i.f., but consumers are not inclined to 
pay more than that price full landed 
terms. 

Mill offals have been in small demand, 
but in the face of continued dry weather 
and little vrowth of grass, millers are not 
inclined to reduce their prices. Stocks 
are accumulating, and unless the dry 
weather continues and a consumptive de- 
mand sets in millers will have to reduce 
their ideas to effect sales. 

Linseed cakes are stronger, and prices 
are 5s@7s 6d per ton dearer on the 
week, but the demand is not good. De- 
corticated cotton cakes are in plentiful 
supply from recent arrivals and are being 
held at £9 per ton, ex-quay Belfast or 
Dublin. Decorticated cotton meal is 
holding its price fairly well, despite the 
recent heavy arrivals, and £9 net, cif. 
Belfast or Dublin, can easily be made. 
Indian corn is weaker and is down 5s@ 
7s 6d per ton on the week. 


HOLLAND, JUNE 18 


The recent decline in wheat has de- 
pressed prices here as well’ as elsewhere, 
and holders, fearing a further decline, 
offered American patent flour at 23.65f1 
for Rotterdam. 

At the last public sale, which took 
place at Rotterdam yesterday, only 100,- 
000 bags of flour were on offer instead 
of 200,000, as originally announced. No 
bids below 24fl were considered, so the 
100,000 bags were not all sold. 

The demand for American flour is very 
small, and while this state of things con- 
tinues the importers fear the government 
will not ask for offers. 

The home millers are supplying bakers 
with whole-wheat flour mostly, for the 
consumption of war bread is much larger 
than was at first expected. The cost to 
the exchequer for the city of Amsterdam 
alone, during the first fortnight, was 
110,000f1. For the whole country the fig- 
ure will be very high. Many bakers re- 
port that 50 per cent of their sales con- 
sist of this bread. On an average the 
total consumption of whole-wheat bread 
may be put at 40 per cent. 

Stocks of American flour diminish very 
slowly, and it is feared that the govern- 
ment will not make any further purchases 
while stocks remain so large. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate C ree © issi 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 12.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission affecting 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts in the domestic and export trade, 
appeared the following changes, with the 
effective dates and rates in carloads, per 
100 lbs, unless otherwise stated: 

Grand Trunk, Aug. 3, wheat, corn and 
oats (ex-lake), from Midland, Tiffin, Ont., to 
be milled at Peterboro or Lindsay, Ont., and 
grain or products reshipped within one year 
from date of delivery at milling points, to 








Boston and rate points, 15%c plus le per 
100 lbs for stoff-off at Peterboro or Lind- 


say, Ont. 
Illinois Central, Aug. 4, alfalfa meal, from 
East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis (originat- 


ing beyond), to Cairo, IIL, 4c. 

New York Central, Aug. 5, from ex-lake 
Buffalo to New York and Boston (for ex- 
port), wheat 6c, corn 5\4c, rye 5%c, barley 
6%c, oats 4c, flaxseed 6c, per bu; to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia (for export), wheat 
6.7c, corn 4.95c, rye 5.45c, barley 5.05c, oats 
3.8c, flaxseed 5.7c, per bu. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Aug. 1, 
elevator dust, grain screenings, oat clippings 
and oat hulls, from Cleveland, Ohio, to Mor- 
ris, Peoria, Ill., 11.6c; Owensboro, Ky., 14.7¢; 
from Fostoria, Ohio, to Morris, Peoria, IIL, 
10.5c; Owensboro, Ky., 14.7c. 


Toledo Ohio Central, Aug. 6, elevator dust, 
oat clippings, oat hulls and grain screenings, 
from Toledo, Ohio, to Owensboro, Ky., 14.7¢; 
Peoria, IL, 10.5¢. 

West Shore, Aug. 5, from ex-lake Buffalo 


to Baltimore (for export), wheat 5.7c, corn 
4.95c, rye 4.45c, barley 5.05c, oats 3.8c, flax- 
seed 5.7c, per bu; to New York, East Boston 
and Boston (for export), wheat 6c, corn 
54c, rye 5%c, barley 5%c, oats 4c, flaxseed 
6c, per bu; from ex-lake Buffalo to Under- 
cliff (Edgewater), N. J., wheat 6.8¢c, corn 
5.5c, rye 6.3c, barley 5.5c, oats 4.2c, flax- 
seed 6c, per bu. 

The July report makes the wheat crop 
of Michigan 14,000,000 bus, the same as 
last year. The yield per acre is 17.69, 
against 19.25 a year ago. The rye yield 


is 15 bus to the acre, the same as last 
year. - 
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Wasuineoton, D. C., July 12.—The in- 
dications are that, so far as the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
concerned, they will use their influence to 
the end that the committee on definitions 
of flour and other cereal products will 
devote very careful attention to this sub- 
ject before anything in the way of a 
final decision shall be reached. The pres- 
ent prospect is that the definitions com- 
mittee, composed of officials of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and_ representative 
commissioners from the different states, 
will hold a meeting the latter part of 
September or early in October to con- 
sider the question of definitions and 
standards in line with the propositions 
considered at the hearing granted the 
millers here a month ago. 

One of the chief developments in con- 
nection with this matter was the presen- 
tation to the department, in an informal 
way, of a statement in the nature of a 
brief prepared by Attorney John Lind, 
of Minneapolis, on behalf of the millers, 
summarizing the points that were brought 
out at the millers’ hearing. For various 
reasons this statement will not be made 
public at present, and possibly not at any 
time until after the committee on defini- 
tions has made its final report. 

It is the understanding of the depart- 
ment officials that Attorney Lind’s state- 
ment is yet to be submitted to the com- 
mittee appointed by the Millers’ National 
Federation, and it is presumed that it is 
not desirable to make public any part of 
this statement until it shall have been 
formally approved by the millers’ com- 
mittee. So far as can be learned, depart- 
ment officials, who have seen Mr. Lind’s 
statement, regard it as a particularly fair 
presentation of the subject, and are hope- 
ful that some agreement can be reached 
which will satisfy the movers in the 
plan of definitions and standards, and at 
the same time afford a workable plan 
satisfactory to the millers and dealers in 
grain products. Another reason given 
why it is not desirable to discuss further 


the propositions advanced by the millers- 


is that in the event the definitions com- 
mittee shall reach a final decision on 
anything like the terms suggested by the 
millers, such a proposition might imme- 
diately be open to criticism by the radi- 
cal advocates of drastic definitions and 
standards, who would charge that the 
definitions committee had ignored the 
recommendations of the state commis- 
sioners and adopted the ideas of the 
practical millers of the country. To ob- 
viate such complaints it is desirable that 
all the issues shall be kept before the 
definitions committee in such form as to 
leave the committee free to act without 
outside influence. 


OTHER STANDARDS CONSIDERED 


Already there is discussion in the de- 
partment as to possible steps to be taken 
later, when definitions and standards cov- 
ering grain products shall be prepared, 
looking to the securing of legislation by 
Congress giving an official stamp of ap- 
proval by congressional enactment to 
such definitions and standards. 

It is unlikely that the department offi- 
cials will be very active, for the present, 
at least, in urging such legislation. In 
the first place, they will ask that what- 
ever definitions and standards may be 
tentatively prepared shall be given a 
thorough practical test in the usual chan- 
nels of business before attempting to 
legalize such definitions and standards. 

The department is devoting most of its 
attention at this time to perfecting the 
plans for grain standards under the 
terms of the Moss bill, which will be con- 
sidered early in the next session of Con- 
The department officials having 
the subject of standards in charge are 
not desirous of piling up additional is- 
sues, particularly standards, until the 
grain standards problem has been solved, 


For this reason, the suggestions before 
the department for perfecting standards 
for naval stores and various other prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce, including 
flavoring extracts and certain medicinal 
compounds, are not being pressed very 
urgently at this time. 

The opinion is expressed in depart- 
mental circles that the first attention of 
the officials will be given, with the open- 
ing of next Congress, to the subject of 
grain standards, and it is believed that 
the department will be able to present a 
workable plan calculated to convince the 
committees of Congress that the Moss 
bill will be satisfactory, not only to the 
producers but to the dealers in grain. 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN SHIPPING 


The foreign trade advisers in the State 
department are sending out circulars in 
response to inquiries calculated to show 
that in no respect are shipping conditions 
improving as a result of better under- 
standings between the United States and 
the nations at war. 

The British government has practically 
put a stoppage upon all products shipped 
in or out of Germany or Austria, and is 
exercising the right to control all con- 
traband of war, even that shipped to 
neutral countries, which in the opinion of 
that government may ultimately reach 
an enemy country. 

According to the latest note received 
at the State department from the British 
government, through the commercial sec- 
retary of the British embassy here, the 
government of Great Britain is now in- 
sisting upon the precise terms of the 
British order-in-council which was pro- 
mulgated in March last. This order 
practically prevents the passage of goods 
through the war zone without ships being 
held up, inspected, and perhaps diverted 
into British ports, and the cargoes or- 
dered into prize courts or subjected to 
purchase by the British government. 


FREE ENTRY OF ELEVATOR MATERIALS 


Information has been received at the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce that, under provisions of the law 
in Argentina, materials of all kinds for 
use in the installation of new grain ele- 
vators in Argentine — and in railroad 
yards, as well as all machinery for all 
such elevators, are to be exempt from im- 
port duty in that country during the 
current year. This provision is made in 
the budget law for 1915. 





Canadian Flour Exports 
The exports of flour from Canada by 
months during crop years have never 
been presented to the trade in conveni- 
ent form, the Canadian practice being to 
show the calendar years instead. In the 
belief that such a table would be useful 
to those handling Canadian flour, one has 
been compiled from the official records as 
published at Ottawa. The figures in bar- 

rels for years 1911 to 1915 are: 
1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 





September .298,506 253,658 379,160 432,468 
October ....343,896 356,481 489,644 583,382 
November ........ 502,697 621,309 464,098 
December ..376,753 359,177 602,477 517,460 
January ....2856,086 390,226 425,731 393,112 
February ...333,857 408,844 290,301 417,373 
March ..... 416,735 411,955 432,727 619,526 
April ...... 271,678 304,282 309,663 ...... 
MAY .ccccces 376,588 340,246 204,688 ...... 
June ....... 365,586 367,946 330,365 ...... 
TAY ncccecs 362,146 381,780 314,094 ...... 
August -419,007 296,580 366,108 ...... 

Totals... .....+. 4,373,872 4,666,467 ...... 


Apparently, Canada is maintaining a 
steady increase from crop to crop in the 
volume of her flour exports. More than 
one-half of this trade is with Great 
Britain, and a good part of the remain- 
der is with other British countries. Next 
to these markets, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are Canada’s best customers for 
flour. 

A. H. Batmey. 
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PLOWING IN ARGENTINA 


Fieldwork General Under Favorable Condi- 
tions—Wheat and Flour Exports Increased 
Over Last Year—Remarkable Frost 


Buenos Aires, June 5.—Plowing is now 
general throughout the country, and it is 
being done under favorable climatic con- 
ditions. Seeding is also well advanced in 
the North. Complaints have been re- 
ceived by the Rosario grain center that 
in numerous colonies 20 to 50 per cent of 
the wheat sown is not germinating, and 
investigations are to be made to ascertain 
the cause. 

Congress has sanctioned a law author- 
izing the government to spend $1,500,000 
paper in the acquisition of seed wheat 
for supplying farmers in those districts 
where the crop was lost. 

The new flour mill of the Cia. Molinos, 
Harineros y Elevadores de Granos, in 
Cordoba, is being rapidly pushed ahead. 
The greater part of the machinery is be- 
ing taken out of one of their mills in 
Buenos Aires, which is shut down on ac- 
count of the decrease in the export trade, 
and also on account of the impossibility 
of obtaining machinery from Europe at 
the present time. 


TRADE REPORTS 


From a report just received by the 
Department of Agriculture it is seen that 
Argentina imports 70 per cent of her 
agricultural implements from the United 
States, 25 from the United Kingdom and 
5 from other countries. 

The trade returns for the first three 
months of the year give imports of agri- 
cultural implements at $418,596 gold, a 
decrease of $601,744 gold compared with 
the corresponding period of 1914. The 
value of agricultural exports was $97,- 
174,330 gold, an increase of $37,474,343. 

Our exports of wheat to date amount 
to 2,076,487 long tons, compared with 
747,031 and 2,380,495 for the correspond- 
ing periods of 1914 and 1913. 

Our flour exports amount to 48,542 
long tons, compared with 38,506 last 
year; the increase is due to shipments to 
Europe, as exports to Brazil show a con- 
siderable decline. Our exports of wheat 
to Brazil amount to 150,000 tons. 

Rates of freight by steamer to Europe 
continue very high, 65s per metric ton. 

Australia continues to take our wheat, 
a 6,000-ton steamer having just been 
chartered at 70s per metric ton. 


SEVERE PROST 


The past week has been remarkable for 
one of the severest and most prolonged 
frosts experienced for many years. Snow 
has fallen in districts where it has seldom 
or never been seen before. The frost has 
been most far-reaching, penetrating even 
to the subtropical districts. 

In general it has been beneficial in the 
agricultural regions following the recent 


rains, enabling rural labor to be carried 


out under satisfactory conditions. It has 
also had the good effect of rendering 
passable many of the roads to the rail- 
way stations, 

Ernesto Danvers. 





Interstate Cereal Conference 


An interstate cereal conference was 
held at the University of California, 
Berkeley, June 2. Dr. J. W. Gilmore 
was elected chairman, and Charles E. 
Chambliss secretary. The executive com- 
mittee consists of the officers and M. A. 
Carleton, F. S. Harris, and Bert D. In- 
gels. There was an attendance of 37, 
classified as follows: University of Cali- 
fornia, 12; Department of Agriculture, 
11 (two bureaus and five offices repre- 
sented); Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1; Nevada Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1; Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1; Leland Stanford 
University, 1; the Royal Landbohojskol- 
ens, 1; Sperry Flour Co., 1; Globe Mills, 
2; Grain Trade Association of San Fran- 
cisco, 1; grain dealers of San Francisco, 
2; and grain ranchers, 2. 

Papers were read on cereal produc- 
tion in California, the water requirement 
of cereals as determined by physical en- 
vironment, improvement of barley for 
the Pacific Coast, wheat varieties of the 
Basin and Pacific Coast states, wheat- 
breeding in the Rocky Mountain region, 
the milling of California wheat, and the 
commercial handling and grading of 
grain. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at ‘Yoledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing July 10 was 8,100, or 17 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 13,500, or 28 
per cent, the previous week, 12,200, or 
25 per cent, a year ago, 18,500, or 39 
per cent two years ago, and 22,900, or 
18 per cent, three years ago. 

The output last week, 17 per cent of 
capacity, the smallest in several years, in 
fact since these figures have been kept 
by this office, was a fair indication of the 
business done. Not only was the prompt 
business, indicated by the output, ex- 
tremely light, but there was also an al- 
most total absence of any more new-crop 
business last week. Business was most 
distinctly and decidedly of an end-of-the- 
crop character. The situation might be 
stated in even stronger terms. Not in 
years at this end-of-the-crop period has 
business come’ to such a dead pause and 
halt as it has this year. 

One Toledo mill was down all the week 
and the others ran at greatly reduced 
capacity. Out of 10 country mills re- 
porting to this office last week, five were 
down all the week for “repairs,” “inven- 
tory” or “fumigation.” ‘lhe upshot of 
the matter was that they were taking 
advantage of the extreme dullness to put 
their mills in shape for the new-crop 
grinding. Doubtless many other mills not 
reporting were also down for similar rea- 
sons or were running at greatly reduced 
output. Of those that run, one-third, or 
at best one-half, capacity is the best 
showing that can be made. There is noth- 
ing essentially pessimistic or discourag- 
ing about this situation. It simply means 
that this year the milling business has 
come to an unusual halt in its activity 
before beginning on a new crop. 

The mills are nearly all well cleaned 
up on stocks of wheat. Some mills that 
usually have a fair carry-over of old 
wheat report their bins as practically 
empty. One mill at Toledo last week 
paid $1.30 for two cars of new Missouri 
wheat on track here, which probably was 
near the record price for new wheat at 
this market. Small quantities have been 
bought by the millers at around $1.05@ 
1.07, track, Toledo. Cash wheat at To- 
ledo at the close, July 10, was 23¢ over 
July for No. 2 red. 

The movement of new wheat is late. 
Cool, showery, unseasonable weather has 
delayed harvest. Farmers are not sell- 
ing and elevators are loath to sell under 
existing conditions, not having the wheat 
contracted. Buyers have been bearish 
and in a waiting mood, and millers have 
been indisposed to force the market. 

New-crop business has been slow in 
getting under way, but we ought to be on 
the eve of an awakened interest and 
more activity. Some mills are practically 
not offering old-wheat flour any more, 
and when asked for prices hardly know 
what to quote. Likewise, so few sales 
are made of new-crop flour for domestic 
markets that the price has hardly become 
settled. 

No new export business was put 
through last week. Owing to the uncer- 
tainty of foreign exchange, the millers 
are obliged to quote high to protect them- 
selves. A fair volume of new-crop flour 
has been worked, but the last few weeks 
have shown a lull in export. 

The situation described above has con- 
tributed to strength in feed. Some mills 


are sold ahead and have none to offer. 
As few new-crop flour sales are being 
made and as the wheat is not available, 


mills are not inclined to make new-crop 
feed sales. This makes the feed situation 
a tight one. One mill was getting as 
high as $27 for bran and $32 for what 
little old-crop feed it had. The average 
price for bran was nearer $24, for old 
middlings $28.50, $25 for new bran and 
$27 for new middlings. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fifteen miils in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 15,410 bbls, 
for the week ending July 10 made 17,475, 
or 19 per cent of capacity, compared with 
30,411, or 33 per cent, the previous week, 
by 14 mills of 15,260 bbls capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed 
situation, these mills report: Flour dull, 
feed good...Flour fair, feed .good... 
Flour slow, feed good...Flour, small 
sales; feed good...Flour quiet, feed 
active. 

Seven mills out of 15 were shut down 
last week. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Suckow Co., Franklin, 

MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


H. E. Brooks, manager Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co., was in Pittsburgh 
last week on business connected with his 
company. 

A. W. Maynes, who was manager for 
the old Detroit (Mich.) Bag Co., is now 
connected with the Fox Paper Co., Lock- 
land, Ohio. 


P. J. McKenney, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
has been connected with several mills in 
the past and is well known in this section, 
is open for engagement. 

C. H. Hitch, representing the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, in this terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
called at this office July 9. 


A conference of Chicago railroad rep- 
resentatives with members of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, bearing on the mat- 
ter of freight rates, was held at Toledo 
last week. 


As indicative of the milling situation, 
a leading bag manufacturer said last 
week that he did not believe over 100 
cars of burlaps were now sold, against 
1,000 a year ago. 

Two cars new wheat arriving in To- 
ledo from Missouri tested only 12 per 
cent moisture. The first new wheat from 
Missouri last year graded No. 2 red, and 
was received June 23. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. re- 
ceived 40,000 bus selected spring wheat 
from Duluth last week. This company 
has been making some extensive improve- 
ments to its plant recently. 


The Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Canton, Ohio, will hold a 
directors’ meeting at its office this week. 
A. Mennel and Cyrus S. Coup, of To- 
ledo, will attend the meeting. 


A. D. Anderson, for a number of years 
with Donmeyer-Gardner Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now working under W. S. Prey- 
er, manager of the Buffalo office of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 


The Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
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has an office at 1253 Superior Viaduct, 
Cleveland, Ohio, where it carries a stock 
of flour and does business under the 
name of the Commercial Flour Co. W. 
J. Mahnke is the manager. 

The Central Grain & Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is the name of a new con- 
cern engaged largely in the feed business. 
H. F. Daum, formerly connected with the 
Central States Milling Co., which recently 
made an assignment, is the manager. 





MICHIGAN 

Derrorr, Micu., July 12.—While De- 
troit mills ran day and night last week, 
the outlook is not specially bright. The 
market is firm, without much change in 
prices, and bakers consider the figures 
too high. It is little trouble to sell 
futures based on new wheat; the diffi- 
culty comes in taking orders. for present 
grinding from old wheat. The week’s 
bookings were a little less than the out- 
put. Some demand was noted for export. 
Bids were asked for shipment late ‘in 
August, September and October, but 
actual business was light. 

Spring wheat flour conditions were the 
opposite to those of winter wheat goods. 
Demand was active for present delivery 
and slow for new-crop stuff. Bakers who 
had been buying from week to week ever 
since their contracts ran out, bought on 
the recent decline all they expect to need 
between now and Sept. 1, and the hand- 
to-mouth buying has almost disappeared. 
Leading dealers are not pushing sales on 
the present advance. They believe prices 
will drop back again as soon as the 
weather clears up, and are averse to load- 
ing their customers up at any point ex- 
cept bottom or nearly so. Recent fluctu- 
ations in the July option have caused a 
lot of trouble to tlour men, and the trade 
is in an unsettled condition. The tone 
last week was firm, and the market made 
a small advance. 

Rye is about the only grain that has 
been depressed recently, and rye flour 
showed a decline of 15@30c. The mar- 
ket is only moderately active and nothing 
doing for export. 

Cereal products were all firm and high- 
er. Both corn and oats advanced and 
higher prices are quoted for their prod- 
ucts, although demand was not active. 

Millfeed active and firm. Wheat feed- 
ingstuffs quoted 25@50c higher, and in 
good demand. The mills found no trou- 
ble in selling their output. Corn goods 
were quoted $1 higher, and demand brisk. 

The wheat market was dull. Millers 
are not active buyers and the cash mar- 
ket has not kept up with the advance in 
futures. Offerings were small. Eastern 
millers are not buying. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Euro- 
pean countries are still at war, many 
dealers are very bearish on future wheat, 
although the weather is against a de- 
cline. Speculation is active. 

The crop outlook has lost a good deal 
in the past two weeks. First came re- 
ports of rust, and later a heavy rain- 
storm did a great deal of damage. The 
fields at the close of the week were all 
too wet, and farmers much discouraged. 


DETROIT FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The Detroit mills last week made 
13,500 bbls of flour, equal to 83 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 11,200, or 69 
per cent, the week before, and 16,200 a 
year ago. 

NOTES 

W. W. Canfield, pioneer wholesale 
flour dealer of Port Huron, died last 
week. 

The Jonesville Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated at Jonesville, with $60,000 
capital. 

John L, Dexter, flour dealer, is back 
at his desk after a severe attack of ap- 
pendicitis. 

The MecMorran Milling Co., of Port 
Huron, has reduced its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $12,000. 

R. J. Ernshaw, flour broker, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., called at the Commercial 
mill last week. 

G. F. Allmendinger, secretary of the 
Michigan Milling Co., Ann Arbor, was a 
visitor on ’change last week. 

Fred W. Wight, of Rockland, Maine, 
has been appointed Maine representative 
of the Commercial Milling Co. 

Several tons of flour were destroyed 
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last week when the Grand Trunk ware- 
house at Port Huron was burned. 

Creditors of the defunct Richmond 
Elevator Co. have decided to form a new 
stock company and continue the business. 

Flour traffic through the Soo canals 
for June makes a r showing, com- 
pared with the same month in the past 
two years. The total last month was 
827,894 bbls, compared with 1,126,380 in 
1914 and 1,083,160 in 1913. Wheat pass- 
ing last month was 4,926,791 bus, com- 
pared with 10,973,258 the year before 
and 11,613,634 two years ago. 

; Joun Barr. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., July 12.—The In- 
diana flour market is purely a weather 
affair. The state has practically no old 
wheat at all, and it is almost impossible 
to secure new wheat, because of weather 
conditions. This also makes it difficult to 
quote prices. Rains have rendered it next 
to impossible to bring wheat in. Great 
loss has been experienced in several re- 
gions because of the storms. One re- 
port stated that so much wheat in the 
shock had been swept into the river that 
at a certain point the river could be ford- 
ed over by this congestion. The situa- 
tion in the northeastern end of Indiana 
is such that cradles are being used to cut 
wheat. None of the present generation 
understand the use of this antiquated 
equipment, hence the work is going 
slowly. 

At the end of the week, mills indicat- 
ed that soft winter patent in jute would 
bring $4.75@4.80. Wheat is quoted at 
$1.02, and feed at $24, bulk, per ton. 
The demand for new flour is fully as 
active as a week ago, and more orders 


are being received from Europe. Mills 
are slating orders for shipment in late 
July or Aug. 1. An influx of wheat 


would greatly facilitate conditions here. 
NOTES 

Flour produced by Indianapolis mills 
last week, 5,420 bbls. 

The Galveston Grain Co., incorporated 
in this state, has filed a notice of disso- 
lution. 

Cloyd Loughry, of the Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, was in 
the city last week. 

Percy G. Jones, of Champaign, IIL, 
grain dealer, has a branch office in this 
city in the Board of Trade Building. 

The Jewel Baking Co., Portland, has 
been organized by J. W. Wehrly, J. 1. 
Hoke and C. G, Ball. Capital, $7,500. 

An effort was made Wednesday night 
to rob the office of the Wallace Milling 
Co., Rockport, but the attempt failed. 

Secretary Charles B. Riley, of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, was in 
Muncie, Anderson and Neweastle dur- 
ing the week. 

The Paul Van Lunen Grain Co., an 
Ohio company, with offices in this city, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, Saturday. 
Assets and liabilities not given. 

The first car of new wheat, of the 1915 
crop sold here Friday at $1.24, grading 
No. 2 red and showing excellent quality. 
The first sale by contract was at $1.07%, 
the grade being No. 3 red. 

The appraisement board of this state 
has included some well-known Indiana 
grain elevators in the list of corporations 
that have been given big increases. One 
such concern, appraised at $37,500, has 
had the amount advanced to $228,450. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The foilowing table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on July 9, 
1915, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat 1 nor Pat 

bu bbl bu bbl 
1915.....$1.38% $6.90 1900..... $ .80% $4.25 
tt eee 90% 4.55 1899..... -70% 3.70 
RORS. cove 91 4.765 1898..... 88% 4.55 
t) > See 1.07% 65.45 1897..... -74% 4.00 
BPERe pace -98% 5.10 1896..... 54 3.30 
to aa 1.18% 65.90 1895..... .66% 3.70 
io Peree 1.31% 6.30 1894..... 60% 3.40 
1908. 112% 56.60 1893..... .60 3.65 
i eee 1.02% 4.95 1892..... .77 4.20 
eee .78 4.10 1891..... 97% 5.00 
2906 ..c000 1.09% 5.80 1890..... 87% 4.80 
1904..... -99% 4.95 1889..... 1.03% 6.45 
1008. occ 87% 4.56 1888..... .82 4.45 
1902..... -78% 3.80 1887..... -73% 4.20 
1901..... -62 3.35 
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AN AGENT’S COMMISSION 


Flour Inspected Unsound and Rejected by 
Buyer—Laboratory Finds It Sound— 
Did Agent Earn His Commission? 

A mill sells five carloads of flour in 
an eastern city through an agent work- 
ing on commission basis. This flour, be- 
cause of being officially inspected as un- 
sound, is rejected by buyers who- gave 
their orders to the representative of the 
mill. 

The mill has the flour tested by a lead- 
ing laboratory, which finds the flour not 
unsound. However, the inspector ad- 
heres to the position that the flour is un- 
sound and an exchange committee, after 
investigation, indorses him. 

Under thé circumstances, the mill de- 
clines to pay its representative his com- 
mission, claiming that the sale of flour 
was not consummated. 

Was the mill holden morally or legally 
for the commission, or was it not? 


TRADE OPINIONS 


Samuel Plant, vice-president Geo. P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis: “We do 
not believe the question of the soundness 
has anything to do with the agent’s com- 
mission unless the mill had a special 
agreement with the agent that no com- 
missions would be paid until shipments 
had been delivered, accepted and paid 
for. 

“The fact that the flour was declared 
unsound by the Exchange committee was 
the misfortune and possibly the fault of 
the miller, but no blame should attach to 
the broker who sold the flour. Why does 
not the mill ship other flour on this con- 
tract that will pass ‘sound’ before the 
Exchange committee?” 

* * 


B. B. Sheffield, vice-president Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis: 

“From a legal standpoint, this case 
centers upon two main factors. First, 
the arrangement existing between the 
mill and its agent. Second, whether the 
mill recognizes official inspection as part 
of the contract between buyer and seller. 

“We do not recognize official Exchange 
inspection in any manner, and our agents 
understand this. No sale with such a 
condition would be confirmed from our 
office, and while we recognize the privi- 
lege of the buyer to have the flour in- 
spected by any official or individual for 
his own satisfaction, we should rely sole- 
ly upon expert laboratory investigation, 
as was done in this case. My point is 
that, in the absence of a special under- 
standing, no more credence should be 
given to the opinion of an Exchange in- 
spector than to that of an individual. 

“Commissions as a rule are paid upon 
the fulfillment of the contract, and if a 
mill fulfills its part, it is incumbent upon 
the agent who made the sale to see that 
his customer takes the flour; until that 
was done he would not have performed 
the services for which he was to receive 
compensation. 

“Any reputable miller must, and will, 
stand back of his product; but if this 
flour was really not of the proper qual- 
ity, the agent should have his commission. 

“On the other hand, if the flour was 
up to standard and the mill had fulfilled 
its part of the contract to the letter, it 
would be the duty of the salesman to see 
that the buyer took the flour; failing in 
this, he should receive no commission. 
Morally, if the buyer cannot be com- 
pelled to take the flour in this instance, 
it would seem to be the duty of the agent 
to resell it, taking one commission only.” 


EK. V. Hoffman, vice-president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City: 

“We believe that, both legally and 
morally, the mill was bound to pay the 
commission to the agent. From a legal 
viewpoint, no doubt, the flour being sold 
in a market where a regular flour inspec- 
tor was maintained, was sold under the 
rules of the Exchange for whom the in- 
spector inspected flour. Therefore, the 
position of the inspector as to the un- 
soundness or soundness of the flour, was 
final. 


“Morally the mill is bound to pay, 


since the buyer was right in rejecting the 
flour, providing that the inspector tested 
it unsound; the agent or broker had no 
recourse in the event of the failure of 
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the mill to reship the flour or make satis- 
factory settlement with the buyer. 

“We are protecting ourselves against 
just such circumstances by writing the 
following clause in our commission ar- 
rangements: 

“*__. per bbl on flour. It being un- 
derstood that commissions are not due 
until flour is shipped, received by the 
buyer and paid for; and that in case of 
sage payment and nothing more can 

pro rata commissions are to 
be paid.’” 
* 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago: 
“In the absence of any specific agree- 
ment between the miller and the agent as 
to when the commission was due and 
payable to the agent, it is our opinion 
that the sale was consummated when the 
buyer furnished shipping directions to 
the miller, so far as the agent’s commis- 
sion is concerned. 

“We feel that to have no misunder- 
standing between the miller and agents, 
there should be an agreement between 
them to the effect that the commission 
is not due and payable until the buyer 
has furnished shipping directions to the 
miller and the flour is paid for.” 

* * 


E. P. Bronson, manager H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill: 

“The broker or agent is both morally 
and legally entitled to his commission. 
Apparently he did his work faithfully. 
The mill accepted the sale, shipped the 
flour and expected it to be accepted; had 
it been, the commission would have been 
paid. It was not the agent’s fault that 
it was not accepted.” 

o - 


George A. Zabriskie, New York: “In 
our judgment the agent is entitled to his 
commission. Unquestionably the flour 
was sold to be sound, and, if a final flour 
inspection by one of the principal ex- 
changes makes it unsound, the inspector 
being indorsed by the Exchange commit- 
tee presumably upon appeal from his de- 
cision, we think the buyer is entitled to 
reject the flour as not being a good ten- 
der upon his contract. The seller is obli- 
gated to pay the agent’s commission, as 
same was earned when his work was done 

-in this case when the flour was sold 
and the trade accepted by the mill. 

“As for the laboratory test finding the 
flour not unsound, this would only mean 
a chemical analysis, and we believe that 
a foreign taste or odor might easily be 
on flour that wouldn’t show up in such a 
chemical analysis. Answering your ques- 
tion, therefore, Was the mill holden mor- 
ally or legally for the commission, or 
was it not? we should say that it was 
holden, both morally and legally.” 


R. N. Walker, sales-manager Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis: “Under the 
circumstances, we are of the opinion that 
the agent is entitled to his commission 
on the five cars of flour.” 

. . * 

W. A. Anderson, vice-president United 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: “Taking 
the bare statement of fact, nothing else, 
into consideration, there is no doubt in 
our mind that the mill would be held 
legally liable for the commission, as 
nothing further was left to be done by 
the agent. 

“If the flour was unsound when it 
reached destination, the buyer would 
doubtless be excused from accepting it. 
The fact that a leading laboratory had 
tested the flour for the mill and found 
that it was sound would not prove con- 
clusively that such was the case. The 
question of soundness or unsoundness 
was one concerning only the buyer and 
the mill, resulting in an issue of fact for 
a court or jury, regarding which the 
agent is not concerned. 

“In our opinion, the mill is holden, 
both legally and morally, to pay the com- 
mission.” 

* . 

Dawson & Seaver, New York: “If the 
flour was unsound, the mill, in our opin- 
ion, is liable both legally and morally to 
the agent for the commission. If the 


flour was sound and as represented, the 
mill should force delivery. 

“The statement sounds like something 
we have heard of before in our market 
and you will please excuse us if we say 
that, if our inspector and our flour com- 


mittee reported the flour to be unsound, 
it would take a good deal of evidence to 
convince us that it is not unsound. Un- 


he having per- 
formed all that would be required of him 
had no question arisen as to the comple- 
tion of the contract.” 


* #*# 


H. Burg, Annan, Burg & Co., St. 
Louis: “Our opinion is that the miller is 
unquestionably liable for the brokerage, 
inasmuch as the broker is not responsible 
for any difference which may arise be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. The 
agent’s duty is wholly to sell, and if ac- 
cepted by the principal, and the flour is 
not afterwards accepted by buyer for 
certain reasons, we believe that the bro- 
ker is fully entitled to his commission.” 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 
“Technically, we should say that the 
agent was entitled to the commission, 
for he was not to blame for the dis- 
agreement relative to the quality of the 
goods, unless he misrepresented the 
standard, which evidently he did not do. 
In fact, apparently it was not a dis- 
agreement relative to standard but as to 
soundness. 

“We are not taking this view because 
we are eastern wholesalers of flour, but 
because we look at it that the transaction 
was consummated.” 

” * 

Cowing & Roberts, New York: “In our 
opinion, the agent, having sold the flour 
and done his part to the satisfaction of 
his mill, is entitled té the commission 
and the mill is morally, if not legally, 
bound to pay it.” 

+ 


M. Lee Marshall, Kansas City, Mo: 
“I believe the mill was legally bound to 
pay the agent his commission on the five 
cars sold, The agent earned his commis- 
sion and the sale was consummated when 
the flour was sold and the mill accepted 
the order. What difficulty transpired 
afterwards as a result of the question as 
to the soundness of the flour was between 
the buyer and seller. 

“The soundness or unsoundness of the 
flour was a debatable question, with the 
opinion of the inspector on one side and 
the laboratory selected by the mill on the 
other. The Exchange committee, which 
was supposed to be fair and disinter- 
ested, acted in the capacity of judge and 
jury and found for the buyer. This 
would seem to add more weight to the 
agent’s claim for commission. 

“On the other hand, I should like to 
know more about the circumstances to 
say positively whether the agent was 
morally as well as legally entitled to his 
commission. If I were in the agent’s 
place, I could settle it by my own con- 
science. The ultimate disposition of the 
flour should be taken into consideration. 
If the same agent finally sold the flour, 
he was not entitled to a second commis- 
sion. 

“Naturally, the mill was compelled to 
sell the flour at a loss. If I were the 
mill’s agent and believed the mill to be 
in the right and the inspector, Exchange 
committee and buyer in the wrong, I 
would .not expect commission. But, if I 
believed the mill was deliberately and 
knowingly attempting to sell unsound 
flour, I would insist on my commission. 

“Other points to be taken into consid- 
eration would be the reputation of buyer 
and seller and past experience and deal- 
ings with each.” 

* * 

W. L. Sweet & Co., New York: “We 
should say this settlement would depend 
entirely on the agreement between the 
miller and the agent. Providing there 
was no specific agreement, we should 
think that the commission was earned 
when the sale was completed. We un- 
derstand that the agent turned over 
shipping instructions to the mill, together 
with buyer’s name, and we feel that, 
therefore, he had fulfilled his part of the 
transaction. We do not see how the 
question of soundness or unsoundness of 
flour affects the salesman working on a 
commission, as it appears to us that is a 
matter between the mill and the buyer. 

“As to the legal status of this question, 
we would not, of course, care to express 
an opinion, as we believe such matters 
should be left to competent legal advice. 
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Our statement as above is what we believe 
a business-like way of handling the 
matter. 

“You do not say in your article whether 
or not the mill shipped the flour direct to 
the buyer or to the agent.” ~ 

SS > 

Walter Stern, president Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis: “In my 
gp org a mill is obligated, both moral- 

and legally, to pay the commission to 
the agent on the five carloads of flour.” 


Frank G. Clark, Chicago: “Inasmuch 
as the flour was rejected solely because 
it was pronounced unsound, the broker 
was clearly entitled to his commission. 
Failure to carry the deal through was 
the fault of the mill and not of the 
agent.” 

* * 

F. W. Wise & Co., Boston: “The bro- 
ker acted in good faith; his contract with 
the mill was to receive brokerage on all 
sales accepted by the mill. The broker 
did his work, and the mill did not live up 
to its contract, as the contract was that 
the flour should be sound on arrival. 
Legally, the mill was holden for the com- 
mission, and as long as the mill was 
holden legally, the moral question does 


not come in at all.” 
* * 


* Cloyd Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling 
& Grain Co., Monticello, Ind: 

“The question submitted is a rather 
complicated one, and one in which there 
is much room for debate; also should 
have some understanding as to the rules 
of the Exchange where the sale was 
made. However, without going into full 
details of the question, we would rather 
favor the cause of the salesman, for the 
following reasons: 

“1. The salesman no doubt made the 
sale of the five cars of flour, and in so 
doing sold the same to be of a certain 
standard grade. 

“2. The mill, in confirming the sale to 
the purchaser, confirmed a certain stand- 
ard brand, which brand would carry with 
it a certain quality of flour. 

“3. The mill, salesman and purchaser 
were all familiar with the terms of the 
sale, and the rules of the Exchange where 
the sale was made. 

“4. In the absence of any specified lab- 
oratory test in the contract, the rules 
governing the inspection of flour at the 
point of delivery would govern. 

“5. The salesman made the sale in 
good faith, had expended his time and 
money in making the sale, and sold a 
certain brand of flour, which brand 
should by all rules and usages of the 
milling trade carry a certain standard. 
The shipper, for some reason, shipped a 
grade of flour inferior to that sold. The 
mill knew the rules of the Exchange. 

“Since the inspection was sustained by 
the inspection committee we are of the 
opinion that the salesman is entitled to 
his commission on this sale, and that the 
mill would be legally and morally liable 
for same.” 

* #* 

F. P. Meyer, John F. Meyer & Sons 
Milling Co., St. Louis: “If the appeals 
committee of a representative exchange 
sustained an official inspector, we would 
consider the mill to be liable to the bro- 
ker for the commission.” 

* #* 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
‘mission Co., St. Louis: “Our view is that 
the agent is entitled to his commission, 
for the following reasons: When the 
agent sold, and the mill and the buyer 
accepted confirmations covering this par- 
ticular sale, the agent’s commissions were 
earned. In other words, the sale was 
consummated, and the agent, having per- 
formed a service, his commission was 
earned, 

“The unfortunate fact of the flour 
grading unsound on arrival does not, in 
our opinion, cancel the agent’s commis- 
sion. It resolves itself simply to a mat- 
ter of controversy between the laboratory 
and the flour inspector, with the flour 
committee backing up the inspector. It 
stands to reason that both the laboratory 
and the inspector cannot be right; there 
is a difference of opinion between these 
two. Either of them are liable to be 
right, and one of them is bound to be in 
error. We feel, therefore, that the agent 
should not suffer through this difference 
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of opinion between the laboratory and 
the inspector.” . 
am 


C. L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas: “ that the bro- 
ker was a member of the Exchange, then 
my judgment is that the mill is liable 
for the commission.” 

* # 

R. M. Bean, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky: “We believe the mill is 
obligated for the commission on the sale. 
The official inspection was uphekd by the 
committee, and that opinion, of course, 
must hold, irrespective of what the lab- 
oratory says. As the flour was officially 
unsound, the fault is with the mill, and 
not with the buyer or the broker.” 


* * 


L. M. Wilson, president Empire Grain 
& Elevator Co., Binghamton, N. Y: “Un- 
der similar circumstances, we would con- 
sider it right and proper to pay a selling 
agent his commission, providing he sold 
the quality or grade authorized by his 
principal.” 

* 

Cowing & Roberts, New York: “In 
our opinion, the agent having sold the 
flour, and performed his part to the 
satisfaction of his mill, is entitled to 
his commission, and the mill is morally, 
if not legally, bound to pay it to him.” 


* * 


I. Bruce Howard, New York: “My 
opinion is that undoubtedly the broker 
is entitled to a commission when he 
turns a bona fide signed order in to 
the miller. As to eventualities arising 
ifter, that is a question between the mill- 
er and the buyer.” 

* + 

W. H. Stokes, president W. H. Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: “It is our 
opinion that the mill is liable for the 
brokerage, both morally and legally.” 

* * 


Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicage: “In our 
opinion, the agent without question is 
entitled to his commission. We think it 
has been held that an agent is legally en- 
titled to his commission when the mill 
accepts an order or confirms a sale made 
by him, regardless of conditions that 
might arise afterwards, or of the ethics 
in the case. 

“In this particular instance, the mill is 
certainly indebted for the commission, 
morally as well as legally. It was en- 
lirely the fault of the mill, in shipping 
unsound flour, that the sale was not 
consummated. Judging from the fact 
that the flour was inspected, we assume 
it was sold subject to inspection, in which 
case the decision of the official inspector 
should govern, especially since his de- 
cision was supported by the appeal com- 
inittee; whether or not some laboratory 
differed with this decision, would have 
no bearing on the matter.” 

* * 


M. F. Baringer, Philadelphia: “In our 
opinion there is but one side to this 
question. The broker earned his com- 
inission when the mill confirmed the sale 
to the buyer. The fact that the mill did 
confirm is presumptive evidence that the 
huyer was acceptable to the seller.” 

* * 


W. L. Stevens, manager Guaranty 
‘lour Co., Minneapolis: 

“The agent sold the flour in good faith 
for the account of the mill, and the mill 
accepted and shipped the flour. In my 
opinion, the sale was legally consum- 
mated, so far as the agent was concerned, 
when the mill accepted the order. The 
fact that the flour, on arriving at desti- 
nation, was found to be unsound by offi- 
cial inspection, does not either morally 
or legally relieve the mill from paying 
the agent his commission on the sale.” 

* * 

J. L. Taylor, New York, N. Y: “I 
consider it impossible for any one to 
claim to be an authority upon such a 
matter, or to express more than a per- 
sonal opinion. I believe that, in the ab- 
sence of any understanding to the con- 
trary, the mill would be bound, both 
legally and morally, to pay the broker 
his commission in this sale. As a matter 
of fact, in the absence of any stipulated 
agreement with the mill he represents, 
the broker is entitled to his commission 
if he makes a sale, and the mill accepts 
the order, whether the flour is ever de- 





livered by the mill or accepted by the 
buyer or not. 
“On the other hand, it seems to me 


that any careful mill or broker, before 
concluding a selling arrangement, would 
provide for such conti ies. Per- 


sonally, if I sell flour, and for any rea- 
son whatever it is never shipped by the 
mill or accepted by the buyer, I do not 
expect any commission. If pre me by 
the mill, and it is rejected or refused by 
the buyer for any reason, whether just 
or unjust, and I resell the flour for ac- 
count of the mill, I do not expect any 
extra or double commission on the sale. 

“It is all in the fortune of war and 
part of the day’s work; it never has oc- 
curred to me that a broker’s work was 
completed when he had made a sale and 
it was confirmed by the mill. Usually, 
his work has then just started, as he has 
to look after the matter of securing ship- 
ping instructions, pounding the mill to 
get the flour out on time, and then to 
seeing that the buyer takes in the flour 
and pays the drafts promptly upon ar- 
rival. 

“I realize that I may get myself in 
bad by this expression of opinion with 
certain brokers, who look upon the mills 
they represent as crooks, and think all 
they (the brokers) should do is to sell 
the flour. Business, however, in all lines 
is a matter of give and take, and the mill, 
broker and buyer should have a mutual 
understanding and work together in good 
faith toward promoting friendly relations 
and good feeling. 

“If, as in the case you cite, the flour 
shipped was actually unsound, it certain- 
ly was no fault of the broker; and the 
mill would be bound, both legally and 
morally, to pay the commission. When 
it comes to deciding what is sound and 
what is unsound flour, however, that is a 
different matter. In the event of such a 
dispute, the decision of any reputable 
laboratory, in my opinion should be ac- 
cepted in preference to that of. the in- 
spector of any Exchange. 

“So far as my observation goes, there 
is no Exchange in the country which has 
adopted any modern methods of deciding 
such disputed points, or even claims to 
have any up-to-date means of determin- 
ing such questions. Most chief inspec- 
tors are the old-fashioned, practical 
flour men, who think they know all about 
flour by looking at it. Particularly amus- 

.ing are such tests as ‘slicking down,’ or 
‘wetting out’ or ‘doughing up’ flours, or 
smelling of them in the dust or dough, to 
determine anything about them. 

“Aside from all questions of quality 
or strength, even the question of sound- 
ness cannot be determined by the nose of 
the keenest smeller. I have seen flours 
with slight odors-which would bake out 
condemned for unsoundness, while the 
same inspector or committee would pro- 
nounce sound a flour which might not 
appear unsound in the dust or dough, 
but which, after fermentation and bak- 
ing, would prove to be undeniably un- 
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sound. In New York City a smell of 
wild onions is excepted, believe, al- 


what sort of an odor would ren- 
der a flour more objectionable, it is hard 
to conceive. 

“The buyers who deride modern meth- 
ods for ascertaining the soundness or 
quality of a flour are still living in the 
Dark Ages and might as well claim that 
there is no such thing as electricity, or 
even steam power. They should use 
candles, draw water from a well and 
travel on horseback. Of course their 
time is passing, and they are rapidly be- 
ing relegated to the Dark Ages; but they 
put up a gallant fight for old-time meth- 
ods and wonder what is the matter with 
the present generation. Any progressive 
miller, flour buyer or baker can have 
nothing but pity for such mossback 
maintainers of discarded methods. 

“I should be pleased to see some of 
the flour or grain exchanges of the coun- 
try installing laboratories to handle all 
such matters and disputes, and feel sure 
that any reputable miller would be will- 
ing to abide by the decision of a labora- 
tory in charge of any competent expert. 

“When it comes to asking the miller to 
leave an important matter to an inspector 
or flour committee, which will simply 
give the flour the ‘nose test,’ no miller 
can be blamed for refusing to permit it. 

“As a good example of the ignorance 
of most of these committees, I have only 
to mention the fact that I have heard 
certain of them speak of modern labora- 
tory tests as ‘chemical’ analyses, whereas 
every one-knows that no chemicals what- 
ever are used in making such tests. To 
ascertain its qualities a flour is simply 
put through the same process it would 
be in baking. The action of the yeast 
upon a dough may, of course, be defined 
as a ‘chemical process,’ but aside from 
that, nothing that would be commonly as- 
sociated with the term ‘chemical’ is used. 

“I have in mind a prominent flour 
buyer who was shown a sample of a 95 
per cent straight by a mill agent, and 
also a sample which the salesman said 
was the 100 per cent straight from the 
same mill, and could be bought for 10c 
bbl less. This wise and important buyer 
told the salesman that he couldn’t know 
what he was talking about, as a 100 per 
cent flour would have to contain all the 
bran, and would be a sort of graham or 
whole-wheat flour. Imagine a man with 
so little practical knowledge of flour be- 
ing intrusted with the buying for a large 
concern !” 





A Model Macaroni Factory 

The Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb., is 
building an addition to its macaroni fac- 
tory, 66x132, six stories and basement, at 
a cost of approximately $110,000. The 
interior will be finished in white, par- 
ticular attention being paid to sanitary 
features. The illustration shows the 
completed building, which is 132x132 feet. 

The Skinner factory is perhaps the 
largest in the West. The business was 
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Skinner Mfg. Co.’s Macaroni Factory at Omaha, Neb. 
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established about five years ago, and its 
remarkable growth is said to be due to 
the fact that the company uses exclu- 
sively high-grade durum wheat flour in 
all its products. The goods are distribut- 
ed through wholesalers only. 

Paul F. Skinner is poasibiat and treas- 
urer of the company. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
the condition of the spring wheat crop 
in the United States on July 1 as 93.3, 
against 94.9 on June 1, 92.1 in 1914 and 
84.2 the average for 10 years. Indicated 
yield 15.3 bus per acre, against 11.8 in 
1914, and 13.3 the 1909-13 average. Esti- 
mated total yield, 295,000,000 bus. 

Condition of winter wheat 84.4, against 
85.8 on June 1, 94.1 in 1914 and 81.7 the 
average for 10 years. Indicated yield 
16.6 bus per acre, against 19 in 1914, 
and 15.6 the 1909-13 average. Estimated 
total crop, 668,000,000 bus. 

Quantity of wheat remaining on farms 
July 1 was estimated at 28,972,000 bus, 
against 32,236,000 in 1914 and 28,891,000 
the 1909-13 average. 

Corn acreage estimated at 109,273,000 
acres. Condition 81.2, against 85.8 in 
1914 and 84.7 the average for 10 years. 
Indicated vield 25.8 bus per acre, against 
25.4 in 1914 and 25.9 the 1909-13 average. 
Estimated total crop, 2,814,000,000 bus. 

Condition of oats 93.3, against 92.2 on 
June 1,.84.7 in 1914 and 83.2 the average 
for 10 years. Indicated yield 34.8 bus 
per acre, against 29.7 in 1914 and 30.6 
the 1909-13 average. Estimated total 
yield, 1,399,000,000 bus. 

Condition of barley 94.1, against 94.6 
on June 1, 92.6 in 1914 and 84.8 the av- 
erage for 10 years. Indicated yield 28.2 
bus per acre, against 25.8 in 1914 and 
24.3 the 1909-13 average. Estimated 
total yield, 208,000,000 bus. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 


-——_Acres—__ -——Bushela—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1915.. 40,169 19,248 59,417 *668 *295 *963 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,699 18,485 650,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,162 20,381 49,5643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 226 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,855 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 825 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimate based on condition July 1, 1915. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1915, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 

ture, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





r—*1915——, 1914 1913 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter ...40,169 668,000 684,990 523,561 
Spring ...19,248 295,000 206,027 239,819 
Totals ....59,417 963,000 891,017 763,380 
COPM cccccs 109,273 2,814,000 2,672,804 2,446,988 
DACRE cescce 40,193 1,399,000 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley 7,393 208,000 194,953 178,189 
BW 025408 8 eee 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed .. 1,844 ...... 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons.. sink. oe00as% 70,071 64,116 
Pe’ Sek cada 16,881 13,833 


*Estimate based on condition July 1. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No, 2 hard at Kansas City on July 3, 
1915, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No. 2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1915.....$1.31% $5.70 1906..... $ .77% $3.35 
1914..... -81% 3.30 1906..... .97 4.65 
1913..... .88% 3.90 1904..... 92 3.90 
1912..... 1.07% 4.90 1903..... .70% 3.10 
|.) > ae 87 3.80 1902..... .73 3.05 
SEEOc cscs 1.01% 4.35 1901..... 63% 2.90 
1909..... 128% 56.65 1900..... .73 3.20 
$666..... 98 4.10 1899..... 68% 3.20 


ROGT . ove .94 4.00 
United States Visible Supply of Wheat 
The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on July 3, 
1915, with comparisons (0000's omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 
BOERS cevccveece WeeGe BOOSs ciecvececs 14,055 
0) Aare a oF ee ee 15,970 
rrr 29,470 i aa 19,122 
BERR atsbescin SEO BOMbcccacvcecs 29,688 
Do snceeccen Dee. Bes ocavecer . 46,442 
0 ee 12,034 ee 33,587 
0 SP 9,756 1898.... 14,701 
BOGOR st oxcscwosn 2RGR8. 2807 17,583 
 , rer ee G6,0G8 BBDB. cccccczcs 47,199 
Das eceneese Dn WG nap sanees 43,359 
Preven 14,274 

















What It Is and Why 


During the recent meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation held in Toledo, 
a question which was discussed with much 
interest, although it did not appear on 
the official programme of the convention, 
was “What is a Secor—and Why?” 

A number of those present engaged in 
heated arguments concerning this impor- 
tant subject, and an amazing amount of 
information was volunteered in support 
of the various theories which were ad- 
vanced. Although the question was not 
finally solved in the usual manner by the 
formal passage of a resolution defining 
the Secor and giving a satisfactory rea- 
son for its existence, with a reliable and 
authoritative method of abating and pre- 
venting it, nevertheless those who partici- 
pated in the debates were much benefited 
and enlightened by the proceedings and 
came away from Toledo with a clearer 
idea of the subject than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

By some it was held that the Secor was 
the shiny-backed and rapidly moving 
little bird, beast or reptile sometimes dis- 
covered at night scuttling across the floor 
of the bedrooms at the hotel. But this 
hypothesis was vigorously combated by 
the opposing faction, which held that the 
same object, somewhat smaller perhaps 
and less active, but undoubtedly essen- 
tially similar, could be found in many 
hotels elsewhere and was not, therefore, 
indigenous to the locality, hence it could 
not be a Secor. 

One gentleman, somewhat fastidious in 
matters of dress, had an experience on 
the night of the banquet which gave him 
an exceptional insight into the peculiar 
habit of the Secor and therefrom, with 
rare brilliancy of intellectual deduction, 
he constructed a theory which came near- 
er to a satisfactory answer to the query. 

Having intrusted his dress suit to the 
raccoon who answered the bell, with in- 
structions to have it pressed and re- 
turned at a given hour, he was distressed 
and grieved, when the time came to array 
himself in clothes fitting and proper for 
the occasion, to discover that the trousers 
thereof were absent. In vain he tele- 
phoned for the missing garment, even 
descending to the distasteful use of the 
word pants for the greater enlightenment 
of the frantic searchers. A friend, pity- 
ing his predicament, offered to lend him 
an extra pair of his own, but these were 
at a glance rejected because they did not 
conform to the required measurements. 

All efforts to trace the missing trousers 
were fruitless and, greatly to his morti- 
fication, he was obliged to present him- 
self at the dinner in a suit of gray which 
ill-became the time and place and irrep- 
arably damaged his deservedly high 
reputation as a punctilious observer of 
the conventions, 

It was while subsequently musing over 
the mysterious disappearance of his gar- 
ment, while sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes, or rather in pyjamas and pipe, 
that he evolved his answer to the question 
“What is a Secor—and Why?” By com- 
mon consent this was accepted as the 
consensus of opinion by the debaters. 

“The Secor,’ he announced, “is the 
North American pant-eater, of fabulous 
and voracious appetite. Its mate, the 
Maumee, sometimes known as the Minnie- 
Maumee, is the female of the species, 
which, in feeding, prefers the shirt rather 
than the trousers, the Secor’s favorite 
food, because of its more delicate and 
appetizing texture. Together, the Secor 
and the Maumee seek their sustenance in 
the apartments and prey upon the ward 
robes of the guests. Having feloniously 
and in secret accomplished the desires of 
their inordinate hunger, they immediately 
and hastily retreat to the highest pin- 
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nacles of the hostelry and there gorge 
themselves to repletion on the fruit of 
their nefarious forays.” 

Having solved the problem to his own 
satisfaction, the Secor’s victim thereupon 
composed the following: 


The Secor 


(In recollection of a most distressing cir- 
cumstance, with apologies to EB. A. P.) 


Once upon an evening hurried, as I shaved 
and splashed and flurried 

Over many a cursed button that had acted 
right before, 

While I damned them all with feeling, sud- 
denly a thought came stealing, 

“Is my closet door concealing trouble never 
had before—?” 

Are my trousers there, I wondered, there 
behind my closet door? 

Only that and nothing more. 





Ah, distinctly I remember that the shivers 
of December 

Shook my every quaking member, as I 
opened wide the door; 

But a single fleeting minute showed the 
trousers were not in it, 

Though I searched its every limit from the 
ceiling to the floor, 

Searched in every crack and crevice in the 
space behind the door,— 

Coats and waistcoats, nothing more. 


Loudly then the bells I jangled, with the 
Secor rowed and wrangled, 

“Ig your lying tailor strangled as he should 
have been before?” 

As I phoned there came a tapping as of 
some one loudly rapping,— 

“'Tis my trousers now entreating entrance 
at my chamber door; 

Enter,” cried I, ‘“‘welcome stranger,” as I 
opened wide the door, 

“Greetings,” said the base Secor. 














Then the grinning beast beguiling my grim 
features into smiling, 

Said he reckoned nothing like it ever had 
occurred before. 

“Dang your precedents,’’ I shouted. ‘Must 
a modest man be flouted, 

Have his pant possessions doubted,—get thee 
hence, thou vile Secor; 

Get thee hence and fetch my _ trousers 
promptly to my chamber door.”’ 

Quoth the Secor, ‘‘Nevermore,” 








Back into my chamber turning, all my soul 
within me burning, 

With each step a separate yearning, paced I 
up and down the floor, 

Eagerly I sought to borrow from the Chief 
until tomorrow. 

“Note the size,’’ he said with sorrow, “both 
in length and back and fore.” 

Grimly from the hall’s dark shadows, where 
was hid the vile Secor, 

Came the echo, “Back and fore,” 


“Secor,” cried I, “thing of evil, be you beast 
or be you devil, 

By your Maumee-minnie partner, bring my 
pants, I'll say no more; 

Leave my trousers as a token of the lie thy 
soul hath spoken, 

Leave me not, a reed that’s broken, trouser- 
less forevermore, 

Pantless guest in pantless hotel, thou foul 
pant-fed, wild Secor.” 

Quoth the Secor, ‘‘Nevermore.” 


Days have passed since those distressing 
hours when I was wildly guessing 
If I'd have a panted blessing or be pantless 
evermore, 
Though the trousers on the morrow came 
back to my room of sorrow 
From the man who thought to borrow, only 
that and nothing more; 
Yet in dreams I hear the crying of the wild 
and fierce Secor, 
Of the pant-fed, wild Secor, 
Answering ever, “Nevermore.” 





Winter Wheat Crop 
Attached table shows the Department of 

Agriculture’s estimate of the condition of 
winter wheat in the United States on July 
1, with forecast as to yield, with compari- 
sons (000’s omitted in yield): 

Condition July 1 

10-year 

1915 av 1915 1914 1909-13 
p.c. bus bus average 
New York... 88 8,200 8,100 6,793 
Pennsylvania 87 89 21,800 28,747 21,290 
Maryland ... 84 88 9,600 13,158 9,290 


p.c. 
94 


Virginia .... 87 89 15,000 11,296 9,171 
N. Carolina.. 88 88 10,900 7,332 5,936 
Ohio ...ceeee 91 80 37,500 36,538 29,238 
Indiana ..... 82 82 43,100 43,239 30,668 
Illinois ..... 85 81 48,900 46,250 33,640 
Michigan ... 89 82 17,400 17,316 14,220 
TOW cccscee 90 88 12,100 11,016 6,272 
Missouri .... 73 82 37,400 43,333 31,048 
Nebraska ... 89 81 73,700 64,172 45,392 
Kansas ..... 76 73 126,800 176,300 73,676 
Kentucky ... 79 86 9,500 12,540 9,037 
Tennessee ... 75 86 8,100 11,160 7,718 
TOROS ccccecs 94 73 21,200 14,066 8,863 
Oklahoma .. 80 73 43,800 47,975 17,224 
Montana .... 92 *92 17,300 11,063 7,636 
Idaho ....... 97 94 11,100 9,322 8,600 
Washington. 100 92 32,100 25,440 24,609 
Oregon ..... 95 92 16,000 13,684 12,955 


California .. 84 78 7,600 6,800 7,047 





N. 8. cess 84.4 81.7 668,000 684,990 441,212 





Wheat Crop—Important States 
The crop of wheat grown in important 
states for nine years is shown below in mil- 
lions of bushels, as per government estimate: 
*15 ’14 °18 °12 '11 °10 ’09 08 ’07 
Pennsylv’nia 22 24 22 22 17 23 22 29 30 


Ohio ...-+0. 37 37 35 10 36 34 31 33 31 
Indiana .... 43 43 40 10 34 35 34 45 34 
Illinois ..... 49 46 42 10 42 37 38 30 40 


Michigan ... 17 17 13 7 18 17 16 16 13 
Minnesota .. 68 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 68 
Iowa ....... 12 16 16 18 11 11 8 10 8 
Missouri ... 37 43 40 24 36 26 30 22 29 
N. Dakota..106 82 79144 73 39 91 68 565 
S. Dakota... 53 32 34 6562 15 47 47 38 32 
Nebraska .. 74 68 62 55 42 39 48 44 46 


Kansas ....127177 87 92 51 63 78 74 66 
Oklahoma .. 44 48 18 20 9 26 14 16 9 
Idaho ...... Sea ea es me me: a | ae 
Washington. 32 42 53 54 51 36 41 27 35 
Oregon ..... 16 17 16 21 17 16 12 16 15 
California... 8 7 4 6 9 10 6 14 21 
Montana ..17 18 21 19 12 8 8 4 4 


*Government forecast based on condition 
July 1. 





Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 
c—-Rye— -—Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 
2916°%.. wcocs 2,851 208,000 7,393 ..... eee 
1914... 42,779 2,541 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,557 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,630 19,249 841 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,598 860 
1909... 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 


*Estimate based on condition July 1. 





United States Barley Crop 

The barley crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year— Bus Year— Bus Year— Bus 
1915*..208,000 1909...173,321 1903...131,861 
1914...194,953 1908...166,756 1902...134,954 
1913...178,189 1907...153,597 1901...109,933 
1912...223,824 1906...178,916 1900... 58,926 
1911...160,240 1905...136,651 1899... 73,382 
1910...173,832 1904...139,749 1898... 55,792 

*Estimate based on condition July 1. 





United States Oats Crop 


Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 

Year— Bus Year— Bus Year— Bus 


1915*.1,399,000 1909..1,007,129 1903.. 784,100 
1914..1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. 877,800 
1913..1,121,768 1907.. 754,443 1901.. 736,800 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,905 1900.. 809,100 
1911.. 922,298 1905.. 953,200 1899.. 796,200 
1910..1,186,341 1904.. 894,600 1898.. 698,800 


*Estimate based on condition July 1. 





Agricultural officers in Queensland, 
Australia, express a preference for 
American corn for seed, on account of 
its uniform character and the fact that 
the quality generally improves in its new 
surroundings. 
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SHIPMENT TERMS DEFINED 


What Courts Have Held as to Time for De- 
livery—“Immediate,” “Quick” and 
“Prompt” Judicially Defined 

Noting the discussion concerning the 
meaning of terms used in the flour trade 
to designate the time within which ship- 
ments are to be made, I have made a 
search of the appellate court decisions 
to determine the attitude of the courts 
on the subject, and submit the following 
observations based on that search: 

If a contract of sale does not specify 
a time for delivery, it will be presumed 
that the parties intended that it should 
be made within a reasonable time. This 
general rule of law was applied by the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals in the case 
of Glasgow Milling Co. vs. Burgher, 97 
Southwestern Reporter 950, which in- 
volved a shipment of floyr. The court 
said: “There being no specific time men- 
tioned, a reasonable time to make the de- 
livery would be implied by law.” 

Under all the decisions, the question 
as to what constitutes a “reasonable 
time” must be determined upon a con- 
sideration of the peculiar facts and cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. 

But when the contract specifies a time 
for shipment, delivery within that time 
is regarded by the courts as a vital -ele- 
ment of the agreement, and the seller’s 
failure to perform his agreement in this 
regard will justify the buyer in rejecting 
delivery. For example, in the case of 
Stock vs. Towle, 54 Atlantic Reporter 
918, which was decided by the Maine 
Supreme Judicial Court, it appeared that 
plaintiffs in negotiating a sale of flour 
were advised that the buyers desired the 
same for immediate use. Later the buy- 
ers gave an order for a “transit car,” 
which order was accepted. The sellers, 
however,tendered a car which was shipped 
three days after the order was accepted, 
and the buyers refused to receive or pay 
for it. 

In upholding the action of the buyers 
in this respect, the court decided that, 
since plaintiffs were advised as to the 
immediate need for the flour, the “stipu- 
lation for a ‘transit car’ was, therefore, a 
substantial and important element of the 
proposal. Time was of the essence of the 
contract, and a condition precedent to 
the plaintiffs’ right and the defendants’ 
obligation.” 

Apart from trade customs, which as 
noted below become parts of contracts 
made in contemplation of such customs, 
it is generally held by the courts that 
where a contract of sale calls for ship- 
ment “quickly,” “promptly,” “immedi- 
ately,” “forthwith,” “as soon as possible,” 
etc., the seller still has a reasonable time 
in which to make shipment, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these terms indicate a 
purpose to hasten delivery. 

Contracts of sale, and especially those 
which contain trade terms, will be inter- 
preted in the light of trade customs not 
at variance with the express provisions 
of an agreement, if it appears that the 
parties knew of the custom invoked, at 
the time the contract was entered into. 
In many cases, attempt has been made 
to raise a conclusive presumption that a 
person engaged in a particular line of 
business knows of all general usages and 
customs affecting that trade, but the rule 
generally followed by the courts is that 
the presumption is merely prima facie, 
and hence rebuttable. 

So, where a Boston contract called for 





‘“prompt” shipment of grain sold, the 


Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors in- 
terpreted the agreement in the light of 
a then existing custom of the Boston grain 
trade to regard “prompt shipment” as 
meaning within 10 days. The same in- 
terpretation was placed by the Illinois 
Appellate Court upon a contract for 
“prompt shipment” of corn. In this case 
the corn was offered for “prompt ship- 
ment,” but the buyer, in ordering, di- 
rected shipment “at once.” Under the 
circumstances, the court decided that the 
acceptance should be regarded as one 
for “prompt shipment” and not literally 
construed as requiring delivery “at once.” 

When unaffected by trade custom, the 
Alabama Supreme Court finds that 
“promptly” merely means within a rea- 
sonable time, and the appellate courts of 
New York and Colorado have declared 
that “prompt” and “quick” are ordina- 
rily synonymous. 

Giving effect to a custom in the coal 
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trade, a court has decided that a contract 
for “immediate” shi t permits deliv- 
ery on board cars during the month in 
which the order is given and accepted. 
When there is no controlling custom, the 
Georgia Supreme Court holds that “im- 
mediately” means without delay, except 
such as necessarily arises in the usual 
course of the particular business in hand. 
This court recognizes the principle that 
if manufacture of the g sold is con- 
templated, and not delivery of goods al- 
ready produced, “immediate” shipment 
will require longer time than it would in 
the latter case. And the Montana and 
California courts say that what might 
be regarded as an “immediate” delivery 
of one class of commodities might not be 
such delivery of another; that “imme- 
diate” delivery is such as the circum- 
stances permit, considering the nature 
of the goods, their situation at the time 
of sale, ete. « 

The principles which were involved in 
the case of Hopkinsville Milling Co. vs. 
Guin, 60 Southern Reporter 270, which 
was decided by the Alabama Supreme 
Court, are somewhat related to the sub- 
ject of this article. The milling com- 
pany contracted to sell defendant a 
quantity of flour to be shipped “at the 
buyer’s option,” subject to understand- 
ing that the order should be “carried 60 
days free, and 5c per bbl per month till 
taken out,” and subject to terms and 
conditions printed on the back of the 
order form. Those conditions embraced 
a rule of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to the effect that purchases must 
be ordered out within 30 days, with a 
maximum possible limit of 90 days, with 
carrying charges of 10c per bbl per 
month for flour not ordered out within 
30 days. 

On these facts, the Alabama court held 
that the express provisions of the con- 
tract must control the printed conditions, 
so that no carrying charges could be im- 
posed until after 60 days and then at the 
special rate of 5c. 

In conclusion, it is to be noted that, to 
be binding upon the parties to a particu- 
lar flour sales contract, it is not neces- 
sary that a trade custom placing an in- 
terpretation upon “quick,” “prompt,” or 
“immediate” be applied throughout a 
broad scope of territory or by sellers 
and buyers in the flour trade at large; 
it is sufficient if the parties have, through 
a previous course of dealing, given those 
terms a special meaning. But the ad- 
vantages of fixing a standard which will 
apply to all domestic shipments through- 
out the country is obvious. 


A. L. H. Srreert. 





It is said that German interests are in 
this country buying small tractors for 
general farm cultivation and are storing 
them at Newport News until the close of 
the war. A number of German boats are 
interned at that port and are expected to 
take the tractors with other supplies to 
Germany when hostilities cease. 
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LOCAL MANAGER WANTED FOR A 400- 
bbl northwestern spring wheat flour mill; 
apply, stating fully, qualifications, experi- 
ence, salary expected, age, etc., to 1438, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN—HIGH CLASS MAN 
wanted for all of New York State out- 
side New York City, by good-sized spring 
wheat mill which enjoys exceptional fam- 
-ily trade on a high quality, always uni- 
form, flour. This flour sticks and re- 
peats. Address 1425, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








HAVE NOW ESTABLISHED TRADE IN 
Pennsylvania and New York States of 
32,000 bbls spring wheat flour; want to 
change mills by July 15. Address 1428, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER WITH GOOD MILLING 
firm; any sized mill, anywhere, United 
States or Canada; Al references; 20 years’ 
experience with best mills in the country. 
Address 1440, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE SALESMAN, 
thoroughly experienced in selling car lot 
and mixed car trade, open for engagement 
with aggressive spring or winter wheat 
mill. Address 1394, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 300-600 BBLS 
or second in larger mill; wide experience 
and up to date in every respect; refer- 
ence, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn. Address 1431, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER; 
have been tried and not found wanting; 
habits the best; good millwright; middle- 
aged, energetic; capacity 200-500 bbls; 
will be open July 15. Address 1422, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 1,000 bbls capacity; no objec- 
tion to taking charge of two or more 
mills; west or southwest preferred; good 
reason for changing. Address 1426, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER, 15 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in Europe and United States, to 
take charge of country mill of 200 bbls, 
or as second in larger; yield and quality 
guaranteed. Address “F. S., Miller,”’ 98 
West Magnolia Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN NOW 
connected with large jobber, wants posi- 
tion with Minnesota or North Dakota flour 
mill to represent it in New York City and 
vicinity. Address “A,’”’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 


IF YOU WANT HEAD MILLER ABLE TO 
produce close yield and quality flour, any 
system, and build up trade, address as 
below; can give first-class references and 
feel confident of making good in products; 
western states preferred. Address “F. W.,” 
1914 Fifteenth Avenue South, Minneapolis. 








OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in mill of medium or large capacity; have 
had large experience with both hard and 
soft wheat; never failed to make good; 
can come well recommended. Address 
377, care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


BUSINESS GETTING YOUNG MAN, VIR- 
ginian, honest, sober and _ industrious; 
three years’ experience as flour salesman, 
acquainted with trade in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina; open 
for engagement; good references. Address 
1358, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
eastern Pennsylvania on salary; must be 
high-class man; give age, experience and 
references. Address 1441, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MINNESOTA MILL WANTS STRICTLY 
first-class flour salesman to work high 
grade mixed car-lot trade; southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois. Address 1436, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








A MILLER WIDELY EXPERIENCED 
with systems and wheats would like em- 
ployment with medium-sized mill; would 


guarantee quality and yield; could keep 
mill in good repair; steady, temperate, 
dependable; wages moderate; references. 
Address 1435, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER WITH SOME GOOD 
country mill by young man of 30; 16 
years’ experience in Europe and United 
States; am competent to take full charge 
and handle any size mill on any system; 
Idaho, Montana, Washington preferred. 
Address “Progressive,’’ Lock Box 217, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER HAS 
the names of a large number of men seek- 
ing positions and can place prospective 
employers in correspondence with compe- 
tent persons to act in any capacity. The 
list includes managers, sales-managers, 
flour salesmen, office men, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, elevator agents, head mill- 
ers, under millers, millwrights, packers, 
engineers, etc. Address “Northwestern 
Department” Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—A MILL THAT WISHES TO IN- 
crease its present volume or open up trade 
connections in Greater New York and ad- 
jacent territory. Have influential connec- 
tions; personally acquainted with all 
classes of buyers; experience covers 12 
years of selling car-lot trade; furnish best 
of references;-am 30 years of age. Would 
like to connect with mill appreciating 
aggressive methods. Will consider either 
straight salary or salary and commission 
proposition. Address 1442, care North- 
western Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New 

York City. 


MAN OF GOOD PERSONALITY, HEALTH 
and habits; energetic, successful and high- 
ly qualified, with exceptional productive 
and constructive records covering 20 ac- 
tive years, as travelling salesman and 
supervisor of agencies; have sold flour in 
nearly every state; also managed branch 
offices in large eastern and middle west 
cities; for several years occupied positfon 
as general sales-manager located at mill 
headquarters; experience covers entire 
United States; served one of best known 
and most successful milling concerns 14 
consecutive years; know handling and 
grading of grain; seeks position, prefer- 
ably as general sales-manager located at 
main office; large personal influential ac- 
quaintance; age 39 years; best references. 
Address 1368, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—45-BBL WATER POWER 
flour and feed mill in northern Indiana; 
mill is running every day; a bargain; no 
lease or trade considered. Address P. O. 
Box 97, Union Mills, Ind. 


FOR SALE — THOROUGHLY MODERN, 
splendidly equipped 450-bbl Nordyke & 
Marmon flour mill in good wheat country, 
with two railroads; mill in first-class con- 
dition in every respect. Apply to 1437, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


I WANT TO SELL OR TRADE, OR WOULD 
lease on good terms to practical man, a 








modern 175-bbl flour mill, well located 
and in operating condition. Address ‘Mill 
Owner 378,’ care Northwestern Miller, 


231-232 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—FINE FULLY 
equipped flour mill at La Porte, Ind., for 
Chicago vacant or improved, or will con- 
sider first-class farm; equipment is less 
than four years old; capacity 200 bbls; 
property is clear. For full particulars ad- 
dress Chandler, Hildreth & Co., 56 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








“THE FLOUR SALESMAN AND THE 
FLOUR BUYER” —A pamphlet in vest 
pocket form, tells the buyer, the miller 
and the salesman what their rights are in 
buying and selling flour. It outlines a 
course to be pursued in the successful sell- 
ing of flour. It embodies the most modern 
ideas of selling flour. It treats of the legal 
rights of both buyers and sellers. Price, 
10c each. Remittance should be made with 
orders. Address the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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We have a 
New Machine 
for 


Separating 
Wheat 
and 


Oats 


We make a 
separation 
that will 
interest 
you 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 












Ww. A. Frame, ©. A. 
RICHARD DOUGHERTY, ©. A. 


Frame, Dougherty& Co. 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Maintain a Department for Milling 

Auditing and Systems 


815-816 PLYMOUTH BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST.PAUL,MINN. NEW YORK CITY 









PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 

















854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 
STORAGE 


‘A TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











. 
Send your accounts 
Collections for collection. 
Charges 10%. Nocharge unless collected. 
Your business incorporated in any state 
at nominal expense. 
FREDERICK W. KRISTELLER, 
100 William St., New York 










Scientific 

Flour French-Pancoast 

Analysis Laboratories, Inc. 
109 Broad St., New York 















For Sale Five Columbia dictat- 


ing machines and four 
reproducers. These machines have 
only been used a few months and 
are practically as good as new. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn. 






















Refers to this 
paper 





WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 


403 to 407 New York Life Building 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








The Mill Located on 36 Railroads (Belt Line) and Lake Michigan ( Id 


STAR & CRESCENT MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Capacity 3,600 Barrels Daily. 




















Capacity 3,600 Barrels Daily _ Pfeffer Milling Company 


Brands Manufacturers of Capacity, 800 bbis. 
Lebanon Belle Purr Higu-GrapE WINTER WHEAT Elevator Cap. 200,000 bus. 
Ethereal 


Spring Wheat Flour—Rye Flour — See eee ee 











: Member Millers’ National Federation LEBANON, ILLINOIS 
—Soft Wheat Flour 





Bread bakers are giving QUALITY 
of flour they purchase more consider- 
ation. For this reason our sales of 
DADDY DOLLAR to domestic 
bakers are increasing. An inquiry 
will bring mail or express sample 


For nearly half a century we have 


been making 
GOOD FLOUR 





ei RICHLAND LILY 


B. A.ECKHART MILLING CO. FLOUR 


NOT INCORPORATED 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A is the best we ever have made 


Cable Address: ‘ Eckhart" B. A. ECKHART, Prop. It’s a trade winner. 
WE DO NOT BLEACH OUR FLOUR 











Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co. 
Mills at O’Fallon and Collinsville, Ill. Capacity, 700 Barrels. 





FLOUR, FEED AND MEAL 
Mascoutah, Illinois 





Correspondence Solicited. 
























Ld bd the location of a mill has everything to do with its success. It determines what 

B Car 171 M,; ind kind of wheat it will have and without good wheat of the right kind good flour 
cannot be made. Therefore, study the location of the mill you do business with. 

Another thing, a mill these days must have elevator capacity to be free and independent of the dope sent out by 
the central markets. It must be in position to pick up its wheat at the right time and store it. Hence, note the 
elevator capacity of your mill. Third, a mill must have parity of freight rates or equalize such differences in 
some way. That's another thing for you to find out about your mill. 


We are right on all of these. We have just completed a new wheat storage elevator at Alton, increasing 
our storage capacity to 650,000 bus. We get the best wheat when the best wheat moves. Our freight and freight 
rate advantages are not excelled so far as we know by any mill. 


Alton, II. SP ARKS MILLING CO. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Combined capacity, 3,000 barrels—Elevator capacity, 650,000 bushels 






















